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World Service Appeal’s First Returns 


Eight General Bodies of National Lutheran Council Show 
Determination to Raise Needed $1,000,000 


U. L. C. A.'s Prospects for $589,500 Deemed Excellent 


Wut assurance that the congregations that constitute the National 
Lutheran Council will invest $1,000,000 in the forms of service presented 
in the eight general bodies becomes absolute only when the total is paid in, 
all the signs point to a Pepe nto of 1918’s appeal, which “went over the 
top” by a large margin. 

Returns to the date of the tabulation below (June 3) are fragmentary, 
but they are significant. They are from .the office at 39 East 35th Street, 
New York, and further reports will follow in coming issues of THE 
LuTHERAN. It is expected that congregations will remit promptly to the 
treasurers of their synods and thus enable the returns to reach the National 
Lutheran Council. THe LutuHeran is indebted to the Rev. Alford R. Naus 
for the tabulation. 

Congre- “Rajsing Fall Reported 


pation otal Total Per Cent 

Synod Reporting Quo Returns Asked Paid 
California setae ees 10 7 $ 1,885.35 $ 4,900 38 
Central Pennsylvania «0... 193 35 21,516.05 97,900 22 
Georgia-Alabama o.......ccececeeenceseeee 3 al 160.84 2,300 07 
Ploridas cases: Re 2 ak 217.00. 1,100 20 
I (ohs,1¢: Whee Pee ape ee he oh irom e ate, ean 9 5 2,234.95 8,100 28 
Gndtariar s.i5 ce ee Sreeaeera _ 36 32 5,320.58 10,900 49 
TOUS So ceacdes chase sats ccs A cnctscaeesane ee Se ae 44 26 8,956.26 27,200 33 
FRANISAS 4 isacoin cloak evestanalooe cooper eons 9 6 1,299.48 5,600 23 


Kentucky-Tennessee ....cccecesececeserneereeee 2 1 569.00 3,800 15 
Maryland fisaitescsa-chceernueen eae 26 a9 8,700.66 29,600 29 
Wilehn gary sss ccess cash -cnacvsaustncnatsenenaeces cia 7 4 1,445.10 4,400 33 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania ............ 168 82 36,407.72 111,400 33 


Mid west): sstcccsstctssececs, cco ose ees 8 7 1,007.41 7,100 14 
Mississippi s2icir-.0:ictartseseotec ot eae renee No report 300 
Nebraska sitios tacos arene cecncees 8 1 706.19 10,500 07 


North: Carolinaynscacccsrtssracetrcaenes 42 33 7,994.78 17,000 47 
INOrthwesti.c.ccccesencrs tree seer cores 30 9 8,677.57 24,100 36 
New Yorke. 8 rtsonicsssrctnetoaet seaeeree 100 35 20,246.34 84,400 24 


Ohio 2.583. SE ees ar cee 56 50 14,162.92 37,300 38 
Pacific 5 Me iioecatancses Sines eee 4 4 899.58 2,400 37 
Pittsburgh cen otis uscniesuar ie ieee 54 26 11,621.88 50,300 23 
Rocky. Motntaines.3.cccccnucinetonniesn 6 4 1,301.55 1,700 77 
South Carolina .... ee aed 4 3,157.65 12,400 25 
Slovak-Zion ...... es hes 2 aL 312.00 7,200 04 
Texas ..... 5 4 438.75 2,800 16 
Virginia ...... 23 16 3,240.47 12,300 26 
Wartburg ....... ae 8 4 1,879.53 9,500 20 
WestiVirginia, 22 c2isn cs ieee 4 1 424.32 3,000 14 
TOTALS | ons jguitatwhe al antes 883 411 $164,783.93 $589,500 28 
Congregations 
Con, < Raising 

gatio’ Full Total Total Per cent 

Church Body Repovtitig Quotas Returns Asked Raised 
United !Liutheran 2 .cocnccsteesissaucees 411 $164.783.93_ $ 589,500 28 
American Lutheran ... a 236 72,503.51 194,500 37 
United S Danish \.is-cackcsssseesteteeeeene 7 1,322.62 12,200 11 
Norwegian Lutheran. ..........cc.:ccceceeee 92 22,659.73 199,900 11 
As UStanay) irs.cscscsvosevets dis .35 19,020.83 133,300 14 
Lutheran Free Church . abl 1,557.29 17,300 09 
Danish Lutheran ........... es —_ 298.45 6,900 04 
Suomi t(Pinnish) a3 ke eee 6 492.35 10,300 04 
TROTALS ein is eee carne Ace teen 1,584 798 $282,638.71 $1,000,000 28 


One attractive phase of this World Service appeal is the cordial response 
made to its presentation among the members of the congregations. There 
are areas and scattered parishes in which circumstances seem to have lim- 
ited giving; but in the main the quotas have been accepted, and a genuine 
desire to exceed them has been exhibited. 
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Boundary Agreements 


Adopted 


BotH the Central Pennsylvanié 
Synod and the Ministerium of Penn: 
sylvania accepted the resolutions of 
their joint committee on the location 
of a line separating their jurisdic‘ 
tions. The eastern boundaries o 
sev.en counties were specified 
namely, Lancaster, Lebanon, Dauj 
phin, Northumberland, Columbié 
Lycoming, and Tioga. East of thaj 
line is the Ministerium of Pennsyl 
vania’s territory and west th 
domain in charge of the Centra 
Pennsylvania Synod. 

What constitutes a noteworthy 
feature of the action by the twé 
synods was unanimous acceptances 
by both of the principle “that it is 
the interest of unity, harmony, an¢ 
sound Lutheran polity that a singli 
synod of the United Luthera 
Church in America should operat# 
within any given territory.” Thil 
principle was the one which firs 
operated in the United States in th 
formation of synods. Facilities 


(Continued on page 17) 
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In the Service of Peace 


Not so many years ago most people would stop anywhere at any 
time to scan the sky when the sound of an airplane caught their atten- 
tion. Now their passage singly and in groups is nearly as commonplace 
as the sight of an automobile on a highway. It was announced last month 
that war plane number 100,000 was “on its way to military service.” 

The average man among us does not completely justify dropping 
men out of the skies from planes. The paratrooper and the submarine 
fighter are so far out of their normal surroundings as to evoke shudders 
rather than envy. But for the huge airplane transports, by the largest 
of which 120 men can be transported, there is admiration. The feeling 
is extended when the ambulance and forage transport capabilities of 
such machines receive consideration. 

But what really captures one’s imagination are the advantages that 
will accrue to society when its activities are those of peace. One envisions 
vast flights of planes, each laden with commodities whose qualities enable 
them to be of service to man. With the speed attainable even now, pro- 
ductions of vast areas will be marketable. 

Give importance also to the developments peace will bring when 
priorities are lifted and the adaptations from war to peace pursuits appear 
in houses, in furnishings, and in communications by press and radio. 
Probably “commercials” will continue, but the finest in art will constitute 
the “soap operas” of these days of restriction. 

‘Nor dare the still uncharted advances in the cure and prevention of 
disease be omitted. There is common agreement in scientific circles that 
many of the most baffling enemies of health are in process of complete 
suppression or a large measure of control. 
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Fortune telling 


Dr. Hornetut Hart, Duke Univer- 
sity sociologist, says that a survey he 
has just conducted indicates the 
“terrible fact that 
between 33 and 55 
per cent of the 
marriages now 
being consum- 
mated will end in 
“divorce” after 
the war. 

He delivered 
this prediction at the commencement 
exercises at Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege, Wilson, N. C. 


A name for Missouri 


At the convention in 1941 the Mis- 
souri Synod could not agree on a 
new name, although believing there 
should be one which gives a better 
picture of the present character of 
the organization. 

“The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church” was the name proposed 
then. This was voted down 172 to 
210. A committee of the Missouri 
Synod is now looking for a name to 
propose at the 1944 convention. 
Evangelical Lutheran Church is too 
exclusive, the committee thinks. 
“The Lutheran Church, Missouri 
Synod,” is proposed, but this would 
still tie the synod up to a geo- 
graphical limitation. 

“Concordia Evangelical Lutheran 
Church,” “International Lutheran 
Church,” and “National Lutheran 
Church” are other proposals. 


Missouri on unionism 


In a midwestern city Lutherans 
took part with Episcopalians and 
Roman Catholics in an annual Good 
Friday observance this year, says 
the Lutheran Witness, Missouri 
periodical. 

A newspaper printed a picture 
showing a pastor of a United Lu- 
theran congregation with an Epis- 
copal rector and an officer of the 
Knights of Columbus. 

“One picture such as this does 
more to hurt the cause of Lutheran 
union than all the good sound 
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preachers and theologians can make 
good in a year of faithful attendance 
to their duties as churchmen,” says 
the Witness. 

“Lutheran ministers associated 
with Modernists and Roman Cath- 
olics for a Good Friday observance 
are an offense to any sane Lutheran 
sentiment and cast a shadow of sus- 
picion upon the doctrinal standards 
of the Church in which they hold 
membership and which they misrep- 
resent before the Lutheran public.” 


Presbyterians overhaul seminaries 


THE system of recruiting and 
educating ministers was vigorously 
restudied in the convention of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., held 
in Detroit beginning May 27. 

A committee on theological educa- 
tion presented a 40,000 word report 
outlining a new policy. It provides 
for recruiting “candidates for the 
ministry in sufficient numbers to 
supply the needs of the Church,” 
“theological seminaries sufficient in 
number, strategically located, ade- 
quately supported, and prepared to 
provide thorough spiritual training,” 
“pre-seminary supervision of can- 
didates,” ‘“post-seminary training for 
ministers, implemented with incen- 
tives.” 

One seminary to be discontinued 
according to action of the Assembly 
is in Omaha. To be continued and 
strengthened are Princeton, West- 
ern, McCormick, San Francisco, and 
Louisville. 

Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, president 
of Union Theological Seminary in 
New York, who was defeated for 
moderator of the Presbyterian As- 
sembly at the last convention, was 
elected this year. 


Lutheran ideas 


The Christian Century is publish- 
ing a series of articles by ministers 
of various churches on their opinions 
of Dr. E. Stanley Jones’ plan for a 
federal union of the Protestants of 
America. 

Dr. Charles Leslie Venable, pastor 
of Wicker Park Lutheran Church, 


Chicago, was chosen to give a Lu- 
theran viewpoint. Lutherans are 
suspicious of overhead programs, 
writes Dr. Venable. This is a reason) 
for “Lutheran aloofness from inter 
church undertakings.” Lutherans 
are parish-minded people. They are 
not much concerned about proposals) 
which would divert pastors and peo- 
ple from attending to parish tasks. 

“So long as other Protestants go) 
on proliferating overhead machinery 
and to a large extent dissipating 
their energies in trying to run it, 
Lutherans will continue on their 
own individualistic ways, secure be- 
cause their attention to parish plow- 
ing and planting will always out- 
produce the expansive plans of thei 
neighbors,” says Dr. Venable. 


Successor to Bishop Leonard 


Accorpine to Religious New 
Service, Dr. William Barrow Pugh 
of Philadelphia, stated clerk of the 
General Assembly of the Presby4 
terian Church (Northern), is likely 
to succeed the late Bishop Adna ‘W, 
Leonard as chairman of the Genera 
Commission on Protestant Chaplains 


Money in the South 


Durine 1942 the contributions 
Southern Baptist congregation 
reached the all-time high o 
$52,247,662. The body has 5,367,128 
members. The sum given ig 
$7,390,055 in excess of 1941. 


Collecting pledge 


Tue Kentucky Court of Appea 
must decide whether pledges mad 
to a charitable or religious institu 
tion are enforceable at law. The la 
Henry A. Floyd signed pledges fo} 
$10,000 in 1924. Three years late) 
he made a will making no mentio 
of these pledges, which were in favo 
of Transylvania University, thj 
Christian Church Widows’ and Or 
phans’ Home, and the Kentuc 
Female Orphans’ School. 

Mr. Floyd died in 1937. His estat 
has refused to honor the pledges be 
cause they were not mentioned ij 
his will. 


The Luthere 


Turkey’s Attitude to the present 
conflict has been subject to much 
misunderstanding on both sides. 
dmirers of a “blood and iron” policy 
and of a Nazi-governed state of 
rope, resented the coolness of 
urkey to all overtures of -alliance 
(or submission); but Turkey was 
moving away from autocracy, not to- 
ward it, and had no desire to return. 
llied sympathizers thought Tur- 
ey’s commercial dealings with the 
Axis was a betrayal of solemn prom- 
ises; really it was the best line of 
defense against absorption. Hitler’s 
advisers recognized that metals and 
»ther materials obtained in peace 
were better than a hard-fighting 
enemy, a stubborn people and a dev- 
stated land. Whatever appeared on 
the surface, Turkey had an alliance 
with Britain which she held fast in 
spite of severe threats; her contact 
with the Axis was only a business 
rrangement that speedily dete- 
tiorated when the Nazis failed to 
nonor their part of the contract. The 
ortunes of war have made Turkey’s 
earlier danger of invasion rather re- 
mote. The rapidly approaching dom- 
Inance by the Allies of the entire 
Mediterranean will likely find an 
pen Dardanelles made accessible by 
the Turks, and a peaceful approach 
o Russia’s southern ports in the 
ear future. 


What a lot a soldier has to carry 
around—after a fashion! It takes 
ight tons of shipping to put each 
soldier on the firing line across the 
sea, and then one ton a month ever 
after. That looks as if war and its 
Eortunes—good or bad—go by 
reight. Mechanized warfare, of 
course, has caused all armies to put 
m weight, a great deal more than 
they had in World War I. But trans- 
ort has been making a good job otf 
t. Up to now the Transport Corps 
as moved two and one-half times 
S many troops overseas as it did in 
equal period in World War I, and 
t the same time carried all their 
upplies, as over against 60 per cent 
f the same in 1917-18. That means 
ix times as much cargo in vessels 
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IN THE WORLD'S EVE. 


that went, on an average, twice as 
far. The railroads have done an 
equally good job. They are carrying, 
for the Transportation Corps, four 
times as much army freight as in 
1917-18, and they are doing it with 
20,000 fewer locomotives and 500,000 
fewer freight cars. Besides this, both 
ships. and cars are carrying enor- 
mous quantities of food and equip- 
ment, under lend-lease orders, for 
our allies. 


The Outpost, a news sheet ‘“pub- 
lished by Americans in Britain,” re- 
ports the high praise bestowed upon 
a U.S. Negro Coast Artillery outfit 
by British instructors at an anti-air- 
craft station. The negroes had been 
sent there for special training as anti- 
aircraft gunners in the handling of 
the highly complicated 40mm British 
Bofors gun. In a short time they 
mastered the British technique so 
well that, though only student gun- 
ners, they were merely two seconds 
slower in getting into action than 
the crack British ack-ack crews 
with many months of training and 
service behind them. “Honor to 
whom honor,” especially when gen- 
erously acknowledged, would go a 
great way in moderating the racial 
sensitiveness of the negroes, for 
whom, as a nation, we are respon- 
sible. Just at present their resent- 
fulness has been touched up because 
the American Red Cross is said to 
have segregated negro blood from 
that of the whites in its blood banks, 
“whereas all bio-chemical and 
physiological researches have proved 
the fundamental identity of human 
blood, labeling as false the unscien- 
tific doctrine of a superior race with 
superior blood.” 


Censors With the Near East forces 
will have to brush up on Biblical 
knowledge if they are not to be out- 
witted by those who are more re- 
ligiously instructed than themselves, 
or have more tenacious memories of 
their Sunday school days. A chap- 
lain, writing -home from that area, 
said he could not tell his home folks 


just where he was located, but he 


Ry ulius or Seebach 


was not above quoting the comment 
of one of the soldiers to him: 
“Padre, I reckon Abraham was a 
wise guy to get out of this place as 
soon as he could, even if he didn’t 
know where he was going.” If the 
answer is not at once apparent to 
you, and you want to know the point 
of the joke on the censor, you need 
only read Genesis 11: 31; 12: 1, 4, 5; 
Hebrews 11: 8-10. Incidentally we 
learn that there are American sol- 
diers in Iraq. 


Not Satisfied with having per- 
formed wonders in the saving and 
use of blood by the establishment 
of blood banks, medical science has 
arranged to go further in the sal- 
vaging of fractional humanity. Dr. 
Paul Weiss recently informed the 
American Neurological Association 
that he had perfected a method for 
storing fragments of nerves for 
future use in grafting injured nerves. 
He has proved to his own satisfac- 
tion that nerve fragments can be 
preserved indefinitely by being de- 
hydrated in a vacuum, sealed in and 
stored in a dry condition in a tem- 
perature 150 degrees below zero 
Centigrade. Water must be added to 


‘make the nerves usable in opera- 


tions. If those whose nervous sys- 
tems need grafting have trouble with 
their nerves later on, they will have 
a ready alibi for themselves by put- 
ting the blame on others’ nerves. 


There Is seemingly no end to the 
possibilities of total warfare. In Rus- 
sia the draft has its eyes on the cows. 
We have the proposed “directive” in 
the advice of M. I. Kalinin, president 
of the U.S. S. R., to the young Rus- 
sian farmers, that they should teach 
their cows to plow. Instead of being 
allowed to meditate quietly in rural 
repose upon milk and calves, they 
are to be enlisted as substitutes for 
the horses that are needed for Rus- 
sia’s growing mass of cavalry. This 
call is intended as an enlargement, 
not a change, of service; indeed, as a 
demonstration of a truly Russian 
bovine patriotism. There are still to 
be milk and calves. 


A Well-developed Diaconate 


SISTER PEARLE LYERLY Writes of Her Parish Activities 


SISTER PEARLE AND GROUPS IN THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 
(Top left) The Staff 


(Lower left) The Juniors’ Memory Work 
included acquaintance with the leading 
church symbols 


(Top right) Peter Preaching on Pentecost 
presented by means of the Felt-O-Graph 


(Lower right) Memory Work was encour- 
aged by use of the Christian Ladder— 
one rung a day—for Primary Grade 


In the series of articles which deal with the Diaconate, the departments 
of this ministry by women are made evident. One of these is that which 
engages the time, training and work of the Parish Deaconess. In response 
to a request by THE LuTHERAN through Sister Martha Hansen of the Balti- 
more Motherhouse, Sister Pearle Lyerly outlines the work that has been 
developed in the Church of the Reformation, Washington, D. C., a congrega- 
tion of 1,621 baptized members. The pastors are Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 


and the Rev. Ralph W. Loew. 


Sister Pearle begins her story with “A Typical Sunday. 


” Then her 


work subdivides into departments. Weekday activities become apparent in 
the pictures which she has provided. In a few words she indicates “Other 
Activities in the Parish.” Her next to last citation indicates the character 


of “The Business and Professional Women’s .Group,” 


A TYPICAL SUNDAY 


In the Nursery, where children from 
six months to nine years of age are 
taught while their parents worship dur- 
ing the eleven o’clock service, the Dea- 
coness and her staff of faithful work- 
ers conduct Children’s Church. It is 
with real.interest that the small chil- 
dren participate in the program. As the 
memory verses are recited candles are 
lighted for the service. This encour- 
ages the smallest ones to share. It was 
with joy that we listened to a three- 
year-old child recite the Twenty-third 
Psalm and to see his eyes beam when 
a candle was kindled for him. The 
Bible stories are told with the use of 
the Felt-O-Graph. 

The Intermediate Department of the 


now five years old. 


Sunday School is supervised by the 
Deaconess. The Junior High School 
age boys and girls are taught to con- 
duct their Worship Programs and co- 
operate in many of the other activities. 
There are six capable teachers who 
faithfully give of their time, not only 
during the class period when the 
“Christian Life Course” is taught, but 
during the week’s social events. 

The Intermediate Luther League 
meets every Sunday evening for wor- 
ship, discussion and fellowship. Last 
year this group was one of two leagues 
in the Maryland Synod that won the 
highest number of “Points on the Six- 
teen-point Program.” Two splendid 
leaders, who also work with the same 
group in the Sunday school, assist the 


These boys made book racks with the ends 
containing Alpha and Omega symbols 
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Deaconess with the League program. 

As Advisor to the Senior Leaptil 
(high school age), many hours are 
spent. Every Sunday evening the 
young people meet for the devotional 
program. As the eighteen-year-olds 
leave our midst—one-third of our 
Leaguers have been called—for the 
service of the country, we follow ther 
with our prayers, letters, and literature) 

The Religious Book and Literature 
Table has served the congregation fon 
months by placing in the homes hun- 
dreds of helpful books and church 
papers. 4 

All of the above are the regular 
activities every Sunday, not to men- 
tion the preparations for Holy Com- 
munion; the arranging of flowers; the 
lighting of the candles; plus the extré 
rallies, conferences, rehearsals, com 
mittee meetings, and many other duties 
scheduled for Sunday afternoons. 

It is also interesting to note hoy 
many members and friends decide .tc 
make a.report or gather informatio: 
“when we see Sister'on Sunday.” Yes 
on about every subject from securing 
“Points” on the Church Ration Accoun 
to the reporting of new addresses. From 
8.30 a. M., when the first service is held 
until 9.30 Pp. m., when the flowers from 
the altar are given to various member, 
for distribution to the sick, her time i 
filled with opportunities for service. 


THE COMMUNITY DAILY VACATIO! 
BIBLE SCHOOL 


was supervised by the Deaconess whe 
the program was outlined not only fo 
the school held at Reformation Chure 
but for two other schools in Washing 
ton. Last summer the program 
built around “The Growth of thi 
Christian Church.” The enrollmen 
numbered 122 pupils, and 22 teacher 
and helpers, with 49 attending ever 
session of the school. Bible Stories ar 
Memory Work were stressed. al 

The Doll Adoption Program, spor 
sored by the Washington Council ¢ 


Church Women was included as a part 
)of the daily program. Each girl was 
given a doll at the beginning of the 
school, and if she proved a good 
mother she was permitted to adopt the 
idoll “for keeps” at the end of the term. 
Songs, stories, prayers, etc. were 
taught daily for the little mothers to 
teach their dolls during the afternoon 
and evening. All dresses, furniture, 
baby books, etc., had to be made at 
ome. This kept little hands busy when 
they were away from the church school. 
The Woodwork for boys helped to 
eep them working on a project. This 


work was done under the leadership of 
Mir. Harry Cressman. 


THE VACATION BIBLE SCHOOL 


assisted and financed a similar program 
for thirty-three colored children in a 
neighborhood. For two weeks the boys 
and girls played, worked, prayed, 
listened and studied when we met with 
them in the shade in the court within a 
stone’s throw of the Supreme Court 
Building. The two days when the 
“treat” included watermelon leave 
lemories never to be forgotten. 

Our hearts were saddened January 2 
when we learned of the death of the 


. 


child on the,end of the first row (right). 
Josephine was burned to death when 
she knocked the kerosene lamp over 
on herself. The sad mother expressed 
her deep gratitude and said, “The only 
picture I have is the one taken with her 
doll at the vacation Bible school.” It 
was the three-year-old brother who 
came out on January 14 and asked, 
“Sister Pearle, don’t you think it is 
warm enough to meet out here again?” 


THE BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WOMEN'S GROUP 


was organized by the Deaconess almost 


(Left) A group 
from the Vacation 
Bible School for 
Colored Children 


(Below) The group 
who made the 
Bible bookcase. 
Covered safety 

match boxes 
properly marked 
indicated the Old 
and New Testaments 


(Below) The 
Business and 
Professional 
Women’s Group 
who attended the 
dinner and 
meeting; 21 states 
and one foreign 
country were 
represented, and 
the offering was 
given to 
LUTHERAN 
WORLD 
ACTION 


five years ago, and numbers 180 inter- 
ested, talented and active women from 
all parts of the country. The regular 
meetings are held monthly with an at- 
tendance of eighty. It is our aim to 
bring together talented young women 
who are eager for Christian fellowship. 
They enjoyed a “home-cooked dinner” 
(which the members plan and serve), 
share in the program planned by an 
efficient committee, and help with the 
various activities that they are called 
upon to do. When the objectives are 
planned and presented, the response 
goes far beyond our expectations. 
Here are some of the things which 
have been done in recent months: Con- 
tributed financially to the Lutheran 
Inner Mission Society, the Washington 
Federation of Churches, the ‘Chinese 
Christian Church, and the Lutheran 
Home for the Aged. For our members 
in the armed forces they have sent 
packages and greetings, and have taken 
on the work of mailing the News Among 
Us monthly to the 146 members and 
friends. This is also financed by them. 
Every Monday night at nine o’clock the 
soldiers on duty around the Capitol 
(about twenty-five in number) receive 
home-made goodies from a committee 
in the group. These young women are 
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BOUNDARY LINE APPROVED BY SYNOD 


~ Pennsylvania Ministerium Endorses Plan to End Overlapping 


Elects Emil E. Fischer as President for Five-year Term 


THE division of Lutheranism in 
eastern Pennsylvania, which has ex- 
isted for 101 years, seems to be al- 
most at an end. The Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania in convention at Allen- 
town, Pa., May 24-27, agreed to a 
plan to clear up boundary lines with 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod. 
The plan was also accepted during 
the same week by the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. 

The Ministerium voted almost 
unanimously in favor of Point Two 
of the joint report of the committee 
on intersynodical relations, which 
draws a line from north to south 
through Pennsylvania, putting 112 
Ministerium congregations in’ the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. Eighty- 
nine Central Pennsylvania Synod 
congregations in Pennsylvania and 
20 in New Jersey would transfer to 
the Ministerium according to the 
plan. 

The only serious difference of 
opinion within the Ministerium de- 
veloped over Point Three of the plan, 
regarding the method by which the 
transfers are to be made. According 
to the committee recommendation, 
“each synod shall transfer and dis- 
miss to the other synod its congre- 
gations and their pastors located on 
the territory of that synod,” when 
the boundary line is finally in effect. 

Opponents of this recommendation 
declared that rights of congregations 
are infringed by such action of the 
synods. A substitute motion was in- 
troduced, providing that “each synod 
shall earnestly address itself to the 
congregations concerned, and their 
pastors, seeking to transfer and dis- 


miss to the other synod those con- 
gregations and pastors located upon 
the territory of that synod.” The 
substitute was defeated 188 to 239, 
and the original recommendation 
adopted by a large majority. 

Amendments to the constitution of 
the Ministerium were presented to 
be voted on in 1944, providing for 
enactment next year on a legal basis 
of provisions approved in principle 
at this convention. If these amend- 
ments are passed, an effort will be 
made to complete the transfer by 
December 31, 1944. It was clearly 
agreed that no steam-roller methods 
will be used in forcing reluctant con- 
gregations to change synodical af- 
filiations. 

Among congregations to be trans- 
ferred according to the plan are sev- 
eral which united in the organization 
of the Ministerium in, 1748. Many 
others have over a century of history 
in the mother synod. “Heartaches 
and personal sacrifices are involved,” 
said Dr. A. C. R. Keiter, chairman of 
the committee on realignment. “But 
in the end they will be for the good 
of the whole church.” The same 
plan on boundary definition was 
passed by the Ministerium in 1933, 
but failed of general acceptance in 
Pennsylvania at that time. 


EMIL E. FISCHER ELECTED PRESIDENT 


Dr. Emil E. Fischer, who has 
served as ad interim president of the 
Ministerium since the death of Dr. 
E. P. Pfatteicher in January, was 
elected to a five-year term. He had 
agreed to serve ad interim on condi- 
tion that he would not be asked to 


Induction of Dr. 
Emil E. Fischer 
as president. 

Dr. W. L. Stough, 
secretary, and Dr. 
J. Henry Harms, 
convention 
chaplain, conduct 
the service 


Service flags 
dedicated. One 
has numerals 
17,811 for 
Ministerium 

men in service, 
numerals 394 for 
women in service, 
66 for casualties. 
Other flag is 

for 26 chaplains 


Dr. William C. Schaeffer, pastor of St 
John’s, Allentown, greets Dr. Emil E 
Fischer, president-elect of the Ministeriun 


Photographs by Call-Chronicle 


Newspapers, Allentown 


be a candidate for a full term. Pre 
vious to the annual convention hi 
was urged by the executive board o 
the synod to allow his name to b 
considered. Dr. Fischer has been 
professor in the Philadelphia Semi 
nary since 1920. He was ordained by 
the New York and New Englan 
Synod in 1907, and served pastor 
ates in Brooklyn, N. Y., and Allen 
town, Pa. . 
“T am willing to do what I can, 
said Dr. Fischer. “Had I resisted; 
he said as he accepted the office 
“you might have interpreted it a 
my desire to escape certain bur 
dens.” His work in the immediat 
future will be to help congregation 
“perform the additional tasks thi 
war has imposed on them and t 
help the Church withstand the e 
croachments of worldliness.” 


SUPPORT FOR SEMINARY AND 
COLLEGE 


The Ministerium adopted a pro- 
posal to offer a larger share in the 
control of the Philadelphia Seminary 
to synods which assist the institu- 
ion financially. According to this 
plan a larger proportion of the mem- 
bers of the board may be elected by 
e United Synod of New York and 
by the Pittsburgh Synod. The New 
York Synod will have the right to 
elect directly its members on the 
seminary faculty. 

An increased appropriation of 
$10,000 a year was voted for the 


These sums are to be se- 
ured, as far as possible, through an 
ual Reformation Day offering 
hich will hereafter be credited on 
Wepportionment. This financial pro- 
vision, along with the result of a re- 
Weent campaign for funds, will permit 
he seminary to operate on a bal- 
anced budget hereafter, it is believed. 
™ Muhlenberg College will devote 
itself almost wholly during the im- 
ediate future to the training of 
navy officers. There will be 460 such 
Wstudents enrolled by July 1 for a 
training period of at least eighteen 
months. By that time there will be 
Wonly 125 civilian students left, out of 
an enrollment. which numbered 540 
two years ago. 
The college is to become co-edu- 
cational as soon after the war as ar- 
| §rangements can be completed, it was 
decided. A woman’s building must 
}§be erected, and: changes in faculty 
‘and curriculum made. It is believed 
| these can be ‘effected by 1948. 


| VACHIEVEMENT 


'] During 1942 the benevolence in- 
come of the Ministerium reached 
‘§the highest point since 1929. The 
total paid on apportionment was 
$344,102, plus. $255,043 on other 
benevolence. Of the apportionment 
income $226,083 went to the United 
Lutheran Church and $122,514 to 
Wsynodical projects. 
_ Membership of the Ministeriumt: in 
a 603 congregations was 322,442 
baptized, 226,096 confirmed, at the 
}Jend of 1942. The Rev. Earl S. Erb, 
executive secretary of the Board of 
Christian Education, presented fig- 
ures to show that the declining 
birthrate in Pennsylvania from 1925 
#to 1940 is now showing its effect on 
the number of persons being con- 
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firmed each year. A decrease in bap- 
tisms and Sunday school enrollment 
has long been evident. Greatly stim- 
ulated programs of weekday church 
schools, vacation schools, and Chris- 
tian education in general were up- 
held as the means by which the 
church must offset the decrease in 
normal growth which reduced pop- 
ulation implies. 

Preliminary reports on the World, 
Action offering, given by the Rev. 
Paul C. Empie, secretary of benev- 
olence, showed that 257 of the Min- 
isterium congregations up to May 24 
had received an average of 95.1 per 
cent of their quotas, with 135 of 
these congregations exceeding their 
goals. Full success in raising the 
Ministerium’s quota, which is about 
one-tenth of the total for the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, was pre- 
dicted. 


ALLENTOWN 


The Ministerium’s convention was 
held in St. John’s Church, Allen- 
town, of which Dr. William C. 
Schaeffer is pastor. The impressive 
beauty of this great church had a 
strong effect on the quality of the 
convention. The construction of this 
magnificent church, completed in 
1939, is something of national im- 
portance, not only because of the 
architectural triumph but because 
St. John’s represents an unusually 
effective ministry to its polyglot 
neighborhood. This church began 
weekday religious education on re- 
leased time in 1919, and in 1923 
completed “the first church school 
building to be erected in this country 
exclusively for the weekday religious 
instruction of children from the pub- 
lic schools.” This year Dr. Schaeffer 
observes his twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary as pastor of the church. 

Allentown itself is unique in Lu- 
theranism. A fourth of the popula- 
tion of the city is Lutheran. There 
are sixteen Lutheran congregations 
with an average membership of 
1,328, which is not far from an all- 
American record. The Lutheran em- 
phasis on social missions is realized 
in the work of the Good Shepherd 
Home, which takes in helpless peo- 
ple of every description, cripples, the 
blind, and those suffering a multi- 
tude of afflictions. The Lutheran 
passion for education is expressed in 
Allentown in Muhlenberg College, 
in which a majority of the Minis- 


terium pastors and thousands of its 
leading laymen have been trained. 

Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of 
THE LUTHERAN, preached the sermon 
at the opening service of the con- 
vention. Dr. Emil W. Weber spoke 
at the impressive memorial service 
for the beloved president, Ernst P. 
Pfatteicher. Dr. Henry Offerman, 
who was to have been the preacher 
at the ordination service but who 
was unable to be present because of 
ill health, was elected to the hon- 
orary position of Senior of the Min- 
isterium. This post had been filled in 
recent years by Dr. Henry E. Jacobs 
and Dr. Jeremiah F. Ohl. 

Eleven men were ordained at this 
convention, and ten others who have 
been ordained by the Ministerium 
since the 1942 convention were pre- 
sented to synod. Only two 1943 
graduates of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary still await calls, which in both 
cases are already pending. 


SOLDIERS AND SAILORS 

Dr. Paul H. Krauss, as the U. L. 
C. A. representative, stirred the con- 
vention by his address on the 
Church’s place in the present world 
emergency. Dr. Ralph H. Long pre- 
sented an effective report of the 
work of the National Lutheran 
Council. Dr. N. M. Ylvisaker de- 
scribed the far-flung work of the 
chaplains and service centers. In this 
connection the Mlinisterium ded- 
icated two service flags. On one are 
three stars: one, with the numerals, 
17,811, represents the Ministerium 
men in service; the second, with 
numerals 394, the women in service; 
the third, a gold'star, with 66, repre- 
sents the casualties ‘suffered so far. 
The other flag has 26 stars for chap- 
lains in service from the Minis- 
terium. 

Dr. William: L. Stough, secretary; 
Dr. H. D. E. Siebott, German secre- 
tary, and Dr. O. W. Osterlund, treas- 
urer, were re-elected. Plans for the 
piconienaial of the Ministerium’s or- 
ganization in 1948 were proposed. 
The United Lutheran Church will 
be invited to hold its convention in 
Philadelphia that year, and a pro- 
gram of world interest will be ar- 
ranged. ~ 

In the closing session of the con- 
vention several hours were given to 
a discussion of problems of the post- 
war world, led by Dr. O. Frederick 
Nolde of the Philadelphia Seminary. 
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“1 will build My Church” 


California Synod's Convention Justifies Confidence 


Gracious skies, reflecting in their 
blue depths the cheerful spirits of 
the delegates and visitors, spread the 
mantle of serenity over the fifty- 
second annual convention of the 
California Synod in Glendale May 
10-13. To a few of us who knew the 
discouraging strugglé that attended 
our early efforts in Glendale thirty 
years ago, the present setup actually 
bordered on the magical. To find 
such a magnificent, perfectly 
equipped, ecclesiastical establish- 
ment in the heart of an equally mag- 
nificent city, taxed the imagination. 
The attractive facade set in love- 
liness, the inspiring nave with its 
churchly chancel, the sweet-toned 
organ, the parish house with its of- 
fices, the other buildings for social 
and educational purposes, present a 
picture long to be remembered both 
for fitness for service and as a testi- 
mony to their builders. 

To the impression that this scene 
of churchly magnitude and beauty 
made, must be added the rich en- 
hancement of the happy, gracious 
welcome of Dr. J. P. Beasom and his 
thoughtful people. 


PRESIDENT'S WORK APPRECIATED 


For the second time in fifty years 
the pastor of the host church was 
also the president of the synod. This 
duplication of duties seemed to sit 
lightly upon the brdéad shoulders of 
the man whose task during the year 
was one of extreme difficulty, and 
whose fidelity and sincerity won for 
him a unanimous re-election to. his 
office on the first ballot. Midland 
College knew what it was doing 
when it honored him with the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity. 

In the opening sermon the pres- 
ident struck the dominant note 
which was sustained throughout the 
convention, “I will build my church.” 
A large delegation, including the 
delegates to the missionary conven- 
tion, partook of the Sacrament of the 
Altar. 

For the first time printed bulletins 
carrying the reports of committees 
and officers, and special matters, 
were in circulation, so that no time 
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By WILLIAM E. CROUSER 


President Beasom Welcomes U. L. C. A. 
Representative F. C. Fry 


was spent in the reading of long 
documents. The business of the con- 
vention went forward with precision 
but without any sense of undue 
haste. 


U. L. C. A."S REPRESENTATIVE 


Dr. Franklin C. Fry’s happy dis- 
position contributed much to the 
joy of both conventions. His keen 
knowledge of the affairs and at- 
titudes of the U. L. C. A., his clear- 
cut presentations, his pleasing per- 
sonality, and his sense of humor, 
made him a very popular representa- 
tive of the Executive Committee of 
the U. L. C. A. His hearty laugh 
rivaled the sunshine of Southern 
California. 

Dr. Fred C. Wiegman, president of 
Midland College, preached the or- 
dination sermon, at which time Dr. 
John B. Nield, assistant pastor of the 
Hollywood Church, and the new pas- 
tor of St. Paul’s, Fresno, were or- 
dained. Dr. Wiegman’s devotional 
address Thursday afternoon was 
highly appreciated. 

The Rev. Clifford B. Holand 
served as chaplain of the convention 
and delivered several addresses that 
were highly helpful on the parables 
of Jesus. 

Two new members, the Rev. H. C. 
Lindsay of Grace Church, Phoenix, 
Ariz., and the Rev. Robert Kerstetter 
of the Hollywood Church, were in- 
troduced and welcomed. 


IN THE CHAPLAINCY 


Six pastors are now in the service 
of the country. The Revs. D. Edward 
Wright, Clarence F. Crouser and 
Lawrence Vosseler, chaplains in the 
navy; and the Rev. Henry Opper- 
man, Erwin T. May and Delmar L. 
Dyreson, chaplains in the army. | 

Ten gold stars out of a total o 
1,108 men and 21 women grace the 
service flags in the California 
churches. 

Total apportionment paid was 
$17,399. For the first time in th 
history of this synod, we are over 
the 100 per cent. A gain of almos 
$35,000 in the matter of congrega- 
tional expenses. Both conferences 
showed a gain in the number of 
communing members. Serious losses 
in the matter of Sunday school schol- 
ars, youth societies and men’s or- 
ganizations were attributed to th 
war. 

’ 
MEMORIAL SERVICES | 
were held for George H. Hillerman, 
D.D., one of the very prominent fig- 
ures in our synod for forty-fiv 
years; for Mrs. Herbert J. Weaveg 
Mrs. John A. M. Ziegler, and Mrs. 
Harvey Leech; and for the oldest soni 
of the Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Ishi 
who perished in a naval battle in the 
South Pacific. . 


OFFICERS ELECTED 

President, James P. Beasom, D.D,; 
secretary, the Rev. Erwin A. Vosse 
ler; treasurer, William B. Scheehl; 
statistician, the Rev. Robert Romeis; 
archivist, Albert B. Schwertz, D.D. 

Dr. Schwertz was elected trustee 
of Midland College. 


HOME MISSIONS 


A new work has been started at 
Valejo. A church site has been se 
lected and a property purchased and 
furnished for worship. This work 
has been under the leadership of the 
Rev. Franklin Smith and board mis- 
sionary W. H. Moeller. The mission 
has been organized and has been re- 
ceived into the synod. A _ $5,00 0 
chapel will be built soon. 

Holy Trinity, Inglewood, the Rew 
Franklin A. Swanson pastor, has 
$5,000 in the bank towards a new 
church. 

Grace Church, Richmond, wae 
the successful leadership of the Rev. 
Orvil Awerkamp, has relieved the 

‘(Continued on page 13) ‘ 


The Lutherar 


‘Steadfast in Thy Word 


“Ohio Synod's Convention Takes Theme from Luther's Hymn 


Der 


|\¢2 THe Synod of Ohio met in its 
Mwenty-third annual convention as 
e guest of St. Peter ‘Church, Lan- 
raster, Ohio, the Rev. Gerard D. 
yamausch pastor, May 17 to 20, and gave 
individed attention to transacting 
J@he business before it in the spirit of 
‘the convention theme, “Lord, keep 
ws steadfast in Thy Word.” In what 
sivas generally conceded to be one 
_ df the best conventions in its history, 
he synod faced the present and the 
future unitedly, confident that for 
the great responsibilities and unsur- 
gassed opportunities for which it 
must prepare the Word of God 
“would be sufficient. 


JR-UTHERAN WORLD ACTION 


and the 6,443 men and women of 
/¥the synod’s congregations called by 
ithe responsibilities of citizenship into 
Mservice of their country were ac- 
Jiborded special recognition. During 
2 special order of business on the 
(Mmorning of May 19, a service was 
Meld in recognition of the emphatic 
Wiuty of the church to follow its 
@members enlisted in the defense 
‘Morces with the Means of Grace and 
{iwith ties of fellowship unbroken by 
distance or any other circumstance. 
1§A roster of names of all members of 
t¥congregations now in such service 
liwas presented for filing in the 
archives of the synod, together with 
an appropriate service flag; and 
| Jcopies of the order of the recognition 
ervice were made available for 
} sending to the men and women thus 
}Bcecognized. The sermon at this serv- 
| fice was preached by Chaplain N. M. 
‘Wlvisaker of the Service Men’s Divi- 
sion of the National Lutheran Coun- 
il, and was one of the notable 
events of the convention. The spe- 
sial committee in charge of the rec- 
gnition service was composed of 
Walter W. Ebert, D.D., chairman; 
Paul P. Anspach, D.D., and Messrs. 
Ernest P. Scott and Norman E. 
Bischoff, all members of the Execu- 
tive Board of synod. 
Reporting upon the progress of 
he Lutheran World Action Appeal 
in the synod, Henry C. Roehner, 
D.D., chairman of the special syn- 
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odical committee in charge of the 
appeal, and the assistant chairman, 
the Rev. Tom B. Homrighausen, pre- 
sented returns received from their 
co-workers, showing that the re- 
sponse at the time of the convention 
assured 100 per cent financial sup- 
port of Lutheran World Action in 
the synod. | 


STEADFASTNESS GIVEN EMPHASIS 


The convention theme was also 
the theme of the sermon of the pres- 
ident of synod, George W. Miley, 
D.D., at the opening session, at 
which the sacrament of Holy Com- 
munion was administered. That 
theme received further’ emphasis 
from the representative of the 
United Lutheran Church at the con- 
vention, J. J. Scherer, D.D., who ad- 
dressed the convention on the morn- 
ing of May 18, and who also was the 
speaker at the synodical banquet on 
the evening of the same day. Dr. 
Scherer’s presence was the fulfill- 
ment of a hope long cherished by the 
membership of the synod, and his 
felicitous counsels were received 
with sympathetic respect. 

Eight sons of the congregations of 
the synod—all graduates of Hamma 
Divinity School—were ordained at 
the convention: Robert Edmund 
Gaines of Springfield, called to Holy 
Trinity Church, Newark, Ohio; Paul 
Richard Getter of Lewisburg, called 
to Olivet Church, Sylvania, of the 
Toledo Parish; Robert Samuel Kin- 
sey of Mansfield, called to St. Paul 
Church, Nashville, Tenn.; James 
William Miller of Lima, called to 
First Church, Marysville, Ohio; 
Gerald George North of Cleveland, 
called to the Magnolia Parish, Ohio; 
John Bridge Spielman of Marietta, 
called to Divinity Church, Toledo, 
Ohio; John Louis Timmerman of 
Dayton, called to the Bellville Par- 
ish, Bellville, Ohio; and David Slay- 
ton Witwer of Stone Creek, called to 
St. Luke Church, North Baltimore, 
and Trinity Church, Arcadia, Ohio. 

Two clerical members of the 
synod, fathers of men ordained, 
Walter L. Spielman, D.D., and Her- 
man C. Getter, D.D., assisted in the 


order of ordination. The sermon on 
this occasion was preached by Dr. 
Getter. 


BUDGETED BACKING 


The synod devoted much thought- 
ful consideration to further integra- 
tion of its work. Mulberry Home for 
the Aged, at Mulberry, Ind., which 
formerly had been the recipient of 
financial support only through spe- 
cial benevolences from congrega- 
tions and individuals, was included 
in the budget of synod for support 
in 1944, 

An increase of 50 per cent over 
former years was made in the allot- 
ment to Hamma Divinity School 
from the synodical apportionment 
for 1944 in view of plans which in- 
cluded increased basic salaries for 
members of the faculty. 

The increased support granted 
Wittenberg College out of the ap- 
portionment at the 1942 convention 
was renewed for another year, for 
the purpose of maintaining college 
operations at the point of offering 
adequate scholastic service to men 
and women returning to college at 
the close of the war. 

The convention realistically faced 
the promising possibility of a fully 
met apportionment for the United 
Lutheran Church not later than the 
close of 1944, and accepted just as 
realistically plans providing for a re- 
serve fund out of which to meet the 
increased opportunities of the 
church with the return of peace. The 
per capita apportionment of the 
synod was fixed at $5.75 for 1944, in 
comparison with $5.50 for 1943, and 
$4.50 for 1942. 

The Rev. Howard I. Pospesel, con- 
cluding his fourth year of efficient 
service as secretary of synod, urged 
synod to relieve him of such duties 
by electing a successor. Disregard- 
ing his request, the synod on its first 
ballot for the office gave him a plu- 
rality of the votes cast, whereupon 
he forthrightly declared his in- 
ability to accept re-election. The con- 
vention then elected the Rev. Car- 
veth Pearn Mitchell as secretary for 
the coming two years. Other offices 
for which election was scheduled un- 
der the constitution were filled by 
re-election of the current incum- 
bents—Dorner L. Keyser as statis- 
tician and George L. Rinkliff as 
treasurer. 

(Continued on page 17) 


Close to 100 Per Centers 


Maryland Synod's 124th Convention Demonstrates 
Consecration, Vigor and Achievement 


Tue Church of the Abiding 
Presence, Gettysburg Semi- 
nary Campus, Gettysburg, Pa., 
was the completely satisfying 
place of meeting of the 124th 
annual convention of the Mary- 
land Synod, May 25 and 26. 
Gettysburg’s “Colonial Cathe- 
dral” on Seminary Ridge, with 
dormitory accommodations in 
the adjacent buildings, and 
with the spacious refectory 
across the street, made ample 
provision for every need of 
soul and body of 107 ministers 
and 55 lay delegates in attend- 
ance for the 1943 unrationed 
convention. All synodical busi- 
ness was completed with ease 
and dispatch in two days with- 
out resorting to ration books 
and without ceilings on oratory. 

By unanimous vote the officers of 

‘synod were re-elected for another 
year: President, Raymond C. Sor- 
rick, D.D.; secretary, the Rev. J. 
Frank Fife; treasurer, Virgil W. 
Doub; statistical secretary, the Rev. 
W. G. Minnick. 


John C. Bowers, D.D., and Mr. 
Frederick J. Singley were re-elected 
to five-year terms as members of the 
Board of Directors of Gettysburg 
Theological Seminary. The Rev. 
Charles J. Hines and Mr. B. A. 
Winebrenner were re-elected to 
three-year terms as trustees of 
Tressler Orphans’ Home. The Rev. 
Donald P. Brake and Mr. W. E. 
Zschiesche were elected for five-year 
terms on the Executive Committee. 
The Rev. I. Wilson Kepner, the Rev. 
Howard F. Riesz, the Rev. Augustus 
Hackman and Prof. Carl Schaeffer 
were elected for three-year terms on 
the Christian Education Committee. 
J. Harold Mumper, D.D., was elected 
for a five-year term as a member of 
the Committee on Ministerial Stu- 
dents. Henry Manken, Jr., D.D., was 
elected for a five-year term as a 
member of the Examining Commit- 
tee. The Rev. Howard E. Snyder 
and Mr. T. Henry Frick were elected 
to three-year terms on the synodical 
Missions Committee. 
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By LLOYD M. KELLER 


“The Church of the Abiding Presence” 


The synod came close to a 100 per 
cent record on contributions to In- 
come Objective on Apportioned 
Benevolence; 97.74 per cent of the 
1942 Income Objective was reached, 
an 8 per cent advance over the pre- 
vious year. Eighty-five of the synod’s 
139 congregations paid the 1942 ap- 
portionment in full or in excess; 19 
congregations paid apportioned 
benevolence with 100 per cent or 
more excess. Every congregation 
contributed to apportioned benev- 
olence. The apportioned per capita 
benevolence for 1944 was _ estab- 
lished at $3.63. The treasurer of the 
synod reported $4,100 already in 
hand for Lutheran World Action 
with prospects of 100 per cent 
achievement of the $29,600 quota. 


The Committee on Stewardship 
and Benevolence, Pastor Luther L. 
Hare, chairman, reported distribu- 
tion of 467 copies of ‘““The Handbook 
on Stewardship,” prepared by the 
committee, during the year. 


IN MEMORIAM 

Three pastors of the synod en- 
tered the Life Triumphant during 
the past year. The memorial service 
appropriately was in charge of the 
venerable octogenarian of the Mary- 
land Synod, L. M. Zimmerman, D.D., 


pastor emeritus of Christ Church 
Baltimore. Dr. Zimmerman, chair- 
man of the Necrologi¢al Committee. 
was accorded the unusual privilege 
of conducting the Memorial Service 
in the presence of the memorial in 
his honor, the chancel appointments 
—wrought iron chancel rail, marble 
altar, churchly candelabra 
reredos, altar appointments, 
chancel windows depicting 
Christ entering the world as a 
spirit in the Incarnation and 
returning as a Spirit at Pente- 
cost and the Central reredos 
painting, Christ becoming spirit 
in the Ascension—memorial to 
Dr. Zimmerman by Christ Lu- 
theran Church of Baltimore, 
the congregation which he 
served as active pastor for forty 
years. 

The memorial tribute for 
Paul W. Quay, D.D., departed 
community leader and pastor 
of Grace Church, Westminster, 
was presented by Paul A. 
Weidley, D.D. The Rev. Ralph 
W.. Loew memorialized D. E 
Wiseman, D.D., negro church- 
man and community leader, departed 
pastor of Redeemer Lutheran 
Church, Washington. Wilson P. Ard, 
D.D., presented the memorial tribute 
for the theologian and veteran 
churchman, Jacob A. Simon, D.D., 
pastor emeritus, Trinity Church, 
Hagerstown. 


VISITORS AND CHURCH LEADERS 


Genial Secretary W. H. Greever, 
D.D., the U. L. C. A. representative 
to the synod, reported on the state 


of the Church in the present emer- 


gency and the challenge of the future 
to the Lutheran Church in America. 
Dr. Paul A. Kirsch, representing the 
Board of American Missions, re- 
ported ninety missions ready to 
build as soon as materials are avail- 
able and that one-third of the Lu- 
theran chaplains in the service are 
from mission churches. | 

The Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, U. L 
C. A. director of Lutheran Worl 


over the top in the 1943 appeal. ' 

Dr. Robert L. Lang, superintend: 
ent, spoke in the interest of the Na 
tional Lutheran Home for the Age 

Luther D. Grossman, superintend 
ent of Loysville Orphans’ Home, re 
pered $45,000 received to date ot 


The Luther 
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“the Home’s Seventy-fifth Anniver- 
“sary Appeal. 
“§ Mrs. Mabel B. Fenner represented 
ithe Children of the Church and ap- 
'Mbealed for increased Children of the 
“Church emphasis in vacation church 
\Mschools this summer to combat juve- 
pile delinquency. Her words re- 
minded the synod of youth’s ex- 
iMbosure to bold and shameless lures. 
«4 Harry Kiester, president of Mary- 
and State Luther League, reported 
ian State Luther League work. 


SETTYSBURG'S LARGEST 
NROLLMENT 


il Dr. H. W. A. Hanson, president 
wat Gettysburg College, reported the 
@argest enrollment in the history of 
jhe college, beginning the school 

ear last fall with 679 students and 
Mounting 752 students in college at 
jhe end of the regular college year. 
wMfficient readjustments have been 
.agompleted to accommodate 550 boys 
) Mow in uniform on the campus. 
" ose deferred to enter college will 
) ind no diminution in the high stand- 
Iird of courses offered. Dr. Hanson 
paid a high tribute to the character 


= f the cadets in trainmg on the cam- 
Jus. Not a single case of venereal 
f ection was found among the 550 
_jypen in uniform. The summer ses- 
if ion of the accelerated college pro- 


am began June 9. 
| Dr. A. R. Wentz, president of Get- 
: ysburg Seminary, reported normal 
at rospects for theological students 
Yntering the seminary during the 
-} ext two years. The total cost of the 
)Sshurch of the Abiding Presence, in- 
“Muding the $10,000 M. P. Moller 
emorial Organ, amounts to 
4152,000, all of which has been pro- 
: A ided to date’ in cash and pledges, ex- 
ept $8,000. A Loyalty Fund appeal 
5 )Will be made to all alumni of the 
‘)Meminary to help offset an antic- 
bated shrinkage of $4,000 in income 
“rom invested funds during the en- 
(¢ }uing year. 


PHERVICE STARS 

i4% The Committee on Service Men 
i¢ 0 Fported that a poll of pastors in at- 
a sndance at the convention indicated 
, PE total of 3,327 men and 76 women 
4%, the armed forces from 85 parishes 
ie§ME the synod. Of this number six 
,s@ere killed in action and three re- 
w@pmorted missing. Capt. Harold A. 
a unkelberger, chaplain in the Phila- 
ie elphia area, spoke of his work with 

2en in the Air Corps. 
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MARYLAND SYNOD TRAINING 
SCHOOL 


The Christian Education Commit- 
tee reported the following courses 
and faculty offered at the Maryland 
Synod Summer Training School at 
Hood College, Frederick, July 11-17. 
The school will open with Vesper 
worship in the Frederick Lutheran 
Church, A. J. Traver, D.D., pastor, 
July 11. Dr. H. F. Baughman will 
preach the sermon. The regular 
Schedule of Courses offered begins 
operation July 12: “The Gospel of 
John,’ Dr. Raymond T. Stamm; 
“Minor Prophets,’ Dr. Harry F. 
Baughman; “Teaching Children the 
Bible,” Miss Mabel Elsie Locker; 
“Christian Biographies,” the Rev. 
Frederick R. Seibel; “Technique and 
Materials of Group Worship,” the 
Rev. C. William Sprenkel; “School 
on Church Music,” the Rev. Fred- 
erick M. Otto; director of Young 
People’s Conference, the Rev. Roger 
M. Singer; Sunset Vesper speaker, 
Dr. R. C. Sorrick. 


The Rev. Roy L. Sloop, distin 
of the committee, is dean of the 
school. 


TO THE U. L. C. A. EXECUTIVE 
BOARD 


The following resolution was 
adopted unanimously by the synod: 


RESOLVED 


1. That the Maryland Synod re- 
quests the Executive Board of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
to suppress the 1942 substitute model 
constitution for congregations and to 
issue in its stead a model constitution 
in which the doctrinal position sug- 
gested is identical with that of the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
“as set forth in Article II of its con- 
stitution”; and 

2. That the Maryland Synod re- 
spectfully inquires of the Executive 
Board of the United Lutheran Church 
in America whether in the judgment 
of the Executive Board constituent 
synods of the United Lutheran 
Church in America in their official 
statement of doctrinal position may 
deviate in any respect from the “Doc- 
trinal Basis of the United Lutheran 
Church in America as set forth in 
Article II” of its Constitution. 


SYNODICAL BROTHERHOOD 
SESSION 

A stream-lined Maryland Synod 
Brotherhood convention was sand- 
wiched into an hour and a half of the 


Tuesday evening session. The Rev. 
Warren C. Johnson, pastor of Sec- 
ond Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 
gave the address. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President, Harry B. Fogle; 
vice-presidents, Mervin C. Fuss and 
Thomas B. Hickman; secretary, Carl 
J. Hornfeck; treasurer, W. E. 
Zschiesche; Executive Committee 
members, John Bentz and Carl L. 
Schaeffer. 


ORDINATION SERVICE 


The Service of Ordination and 
Holy Communion concluded the 
convention Wednesday afternoon. 
Oscar F, Blackwelder, D.D., pastor 
of one of the ordinands, preached the 
ordination sermon, “This Is the Year 
for Greatness.” Joseph K. Peaslee, 
pastor-elect of Bethany Church, Bal- 
timore, and Wilbur B. Newby, pas- 
tor-elect of the Easton-Cordova Par- 
ish, were ordained. 

Dr. W. C. Waltemyer, professor of 
English Bible at Gettysburg College 
and chairman of the Committee on 
Ministerial Students, was chaplain 
of the convention. 

Synod accepted Dr. Wentz’s invi- 
tation to hold the next convention 
at the Church of the Abiding Pres- 
ence, Gettysburg Seminary Campus. 


“LT will build My Church” 


(Continued from page 10) 


Board of further support, and has 
paid off the entire indebtedness 
which a few years ago threatened 
the existence of the congregation. 

The Rev. Henry Scherer of Indian- 
apolis has been commissioned to be- 
gin a new work in San Francisco and 
will be on the field soon. 

Bethel congregation of San Jose 
has asked synod’s permission to 
disband. The property will be turned 
over to the Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

_The Rev. Paul Wolpert, a recent 
graduate of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, has acepted a call to the First 
Church of Sacramento. 

Synod next year will aid four 
young men in their preparation for 
the ministry. Five seminary stu- 
dents under the commission of the 
Home Mission Board will spend the 
summer months in California help- 
ing some of our busy pastors care 
for the many families that are mov- 
ing into the state. 
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James F. Byrnes 

WueEN former Supreme Court Jus- 
tice James F. Byrnes was made head 
of the war effort, next to the Pres- 
ident, we thought a personal ap- 
praisement of him would interest 
our readers. ... One of Mr. Byrnes’ 
oldest friends, for nearly thirty years 
now, is Congressman Butler B. Hare, 
also from South Carolina, whose 
brother was the War Chief’s secre- 
tary for eighteen years. . . . Here is 
“part of Mr. Hare’s story: ... “His 
circumstances, following the early 
death of his father, made it impos- 
sible for him to obtain a college or 
university training. By the time he 
finished high school it was necessary 
for him to go to work. .. . Some have 
said that he has been a shrewd pol- 
itician since boyhood. This is prob- 
ably correct, because he has a 
shrewd and discriminating mind, not 
shrewd in the sense of being cunning 
but in being sufficiently able prop- 
erly and cleverly to analyze practical 
affairs. . . . His key asset is his ability 
to distinguish between gloss and 
gold, between real quality and im- 
itation, to recognize true worth and 
true values anywhere, as contrasted 
with appearances, coupled with the 
conviction that real success comes 
not from strategy or accident but 
from persistent and honest work.” 

And toil did not scare him from 
worth-while investments of energy. 


Venereal Disease 


Witsur LaRos, Jr., churchman 
par excellence, outstanding lawyer 
and member of the Parole Board, re- 
cently made this statement after an 
extended study of the venereal dis- 
ease problem in this town today. ... 
“The greatest infection of the armed 
forces comes, not from professional 
prostitutes, but from casual girls, 
most of them very young, and many 
of a comparatively innocent type 
who may not even know what 
venereal disease is or that they have 
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it. These girls are the product of 
broken homes, or homes where the 
family ties have become loose. The 
problem is the worse because of the 
large number of young girls here 
whose home is elsewhere, and whose 
life here is not surrounded by the 
wholesome influences to which they 
were accustomed at home. The en- 
forcement agencies, although able to 
deal in some measure with the hard- 
ened offenders, have come to realize 
that it is only the church that can 
deal with this problem because it is 
mainly an appreciation of spiritual 
values that keeps the family together 
and maintains the healthy relation- 
ship between family and church. 
Never have I seen the law enforce- 
ment agencies of this city so gen- 
erally convinced of the importance 
of the church, or such a general ten- 
dency to turn to the church to solve 
a problem which they admittedly 
cannot solve. Here is a great chal- 
lenge, and we must not fail.” 


Door-key Children 

WE have a new descriptive for 
many Washington children. They 
are called “door-key children,” evi- 
dence that seed is being sown for a 
harvest of problems. These are chil- 
dren who arrive at school with keys 
on strings around their necks, evi- 
dence that perhaps no one was at 
home when they left and that no one 
will be at home to let them in when 
school is over. The government will 
have to reckon with this increasing 
problem: where are women worth 
more ‘these days, in offices and fac- 
tories or at home? 


Human Engineering 

Frw persons in Washington have 
the varied personality gifts of Paul 
F. Douglas, president of American 
University. Preacher, lawyer, leg- 
islator, administrator, author, 
scholar, musician! It has been a 
privilege to serve on his board of 
trustees. His address at the fiftieth 


anniversary of his school on “Hu 
man Engineering in the Age of th 
Machine” is worth several readings 
.... “A personality type indigenou 
to technological culture is in th 
process of definition. . . . The ma 
chine is exacting of those who min 
ister at its altar . . . in its demand 
for habits of precision, neutrality it 
sentiment, impersonality in perform 
ance, accounting accuracy, and star] 
efficiency whether in peace or wat 
. To equip a generation of mel 
with. habits of reasonableness an 
understanding necessary to mak 
brotherhood the decisive factor it 
our global community is the contem 
porary task of the university. 
Reliance in institutions AE gs en 
slaves men; escape from them lead: 
to anarchy.” 


Around the Village 


Street Scenes: A convoy of large 
gasoline trucks, attracting muck 
curbstone reverence. . . . Forty-six 
different organizations are running 
“Service Centers” in Washington 
The Catholics and Jews operate or 
USO funds, but no Protestant churel 
has a Center yet. . Overheard: 
“When a Lutheran: thinks today i 
terms less than the National Lw 
theran Council he is sectarian.” 


With the Lutherans | 


Tue degree of Doctor of Divinity 
has been granted to the Rev. « 
Frederic Wenchel, pastor of Chri 
Church, by his alma mater, Concor 
dia Lutheran Seminary. There’s onl} 
one other Doctorate from this insti 
tution along the Atlantic seaboard 

. . Mr. Donald Bautz, member 
the Executive Committee of the Lu 
ther League of America, and moi 
recently student worker at John 
Hopkins University, is the new ex 
ecutive secretary of the Defens 
Commission, Washington Federatio: 
of Churches, ... Albert A. Grorué 
member of Luther Place Church, ha 
been for sixteen years counsel of h 
Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 

. The Rev. Cedric W. Tilberg, reé 
cent graduate of Gettysburg Sem 
nary, is the new associate pastor ¢ 
Keller Memorial Church. He serve 
as student assistant at this sam 
church a year ago.... 
U. L. C. A. congregations haya a 
ready subscribed their quotas ft 
Lutheran World Action by mor 
than 200 per cent. FE 


The wa 
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Great is Jehovah, and greatly to 
e praised; and his greatness is 
ansearchable. Psalm 145: 3 

))} Upon the roofless “Towers of 
Msilence,” the Parsis of Bombay de- 
osit their dead. Vultures consume 
Whe flesh, but the spirits of the de- 
»arted in resurrected bodies live on, 
Wccording to the Zoroastrian faith. 
Whe patriarch Abram, of like belief 
a one God, left the ancient home- 
and of the astrologers and the kin- 
mred Parsis and came to the high- 
nds of Palestine. There the moun- 
Hains were to him as “towers of 
Wilence,” beyond which his spirit 
Heached after the Creator. He found 
Wy faith Him Whose name was re- 
Wealed to his descendant Moses as 
@Jehovah.” In the vast silences, as 
Wlso in the temples of true worship- 
rs, they who seek God by faith may 
nd Him. 


+ + + 


% But unto us God revealed them 
Marough the Spirit: for the Spirit 

earcheth all things, yea, the deep 
Maings of God. I Corinthians 2: 10 


REcENTLY we heard a sermon on 
dirty windows.” The preacher had 
0 text and he left us where he be- 
Jan, with only a question mark. He 
“irged that the windows of our souls 
e cleaned if we would have a cor- 
ect look out upon the world, and if 
ae world would be able to see the 
est in us as it looks in on our lives. 
. less obstructed look upward was 
© advised. But no suggestion was 
“iven as to how the windows are to 
Me cleaned, or faith’s vision and de- 
'}re be quickened. Pray the Holy 
i pirit to clean the windows of your 
ul and quicken your spiritual 
Mision that you may see more clearly 
ithe deep things of God” as revealed 
‘hrough Jesus Christ. 
‘ + + + 
Jesus Christ ... existing in the 
rm of God . .. emptied himself, 
king the form of a servant, being 
ade in the likeness of men. 
2 Philippians 2: 5-7 
Lorp Acton, English historian, 
Whid, “Mastery is acquired by re- 
ved limitation.” When the Son of 
God “emptied himself” into “the 
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likeness of men,” His seeming hu- 
miliation was the most sublime ex- 
pression of love divine. Voluntarily 
He descended that He might better 
help man ascend. His entire min- 
istry was one of “resolved limita- 
tion.” Satan said, “Do this,” and ‘““Do 
that.” Men said, “Come here,” and 
“Go there”; “Show us a sign,” 


_“Come down from the cross.” But 


Jesus went by “the strait gate” and 
“the narrow way” of His self-im- 
posed limitation throughout His life. 


+ + + 


God sent not the Son into the 
world; but that the world should be 
saved through him. John 3: 17 


Wuen Jesus, according to the 
record in the fourth Gospel, told of 
the seemingly impossible feat of the 
infinite God compressing His Deity 
into human encasement, it startled 
the learned Nicodemus no less than 
the assertion that he, the proud re- 
ligionist, was likewise to be humbled 
and “be born again” from above if 
he would be of the heavenly King- 
dom. The “Word made flesh” ‘‘dwelt 
among us” not just to spread the 
knowledge of the Truth among men 
and make the wise wiser, nor “to 
judge the world,” but to save men 
from their lost condition. 


+ + + 


When the Comforter is come, 
whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of truth, 
which proceedeth from the Father, 
he shall bear witness of me. 


John 15: 26 


THE hand of the guide pushed the 
button and the electric lights flooded 
the caverns, revealing the marvelous 
formations of stalactites and stalag- 
mites as reflected in the under- 
ground lakes. When God the Father 
sent His only begotten Son to be our 
Guide in the darkness, His Holy 
Spirit turned on the light and illu- 
mined the subterranean caverns of 
the soul, revealing to men “the mys- 
teries of the Kingdom” of the Triune 
God. Jesus not only assures us of 
the guiding and empowering work 
of the Spirit, but He also leaves us 
in no doubt as to the latter’s per- 
sonality in the Godhead and His per- 
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sonal relation to all who are in the 
spiritual family of grace: “I will 
send” Him “unto you from the 
Father. He shall bear witness of 
me.” 


Pig deh ek 


Ye also bear witness, because ye 
have been with me. John 15: 27 

“Gop asks for persons, and turns 
them into personalities.” He asked 
for Simon the fisherman and trans- 
formed him into Peter the outstand- 
ing leader; He laid hold on Dwight 
L. Moody, the salesman, and made 
him into a man of spiritual power. 
On Trinity Sunday we review our 
theology; but daily the Triune God 
invites us to His Evangelism, with 
threefold unction. The Son bears 
witness of the Father, and the Spirit 
of the Son. We, in the triune like- 
ness, should likewise “bear witness.” 


epee ee 


Jesus answered and said unto 
him, If a man love me, he will keep 
my word: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, 
and make our abode with him. 

John 14: 23 


As a synodical chairman appealing 
for Lutheran World Action, Dr. 
Theo. George Shuey stresses the 
kind of service Christ wants in His 
Kingdom. “In the quiet of our 
hearts,” he says, “there are no 
quotas.” “Service over and beyond 
the call of duty” wins God’s approval 
as it does man’s medals. He wants 
“the kind of service that sells itself 
where clocks and calendars do not 
mark time.” To love the Master is 
to serve Him, to “keep His word,” 
to obey His commands. To such 
service of love comes the highest re- 
ward in the divine fellowship with 
the creating Father, the redeeming 
Son, and the indwelling Spirit. 


PRAYER 

O Gop, Who inhabitest eternity, 
and dwellest with him also who is 
of a contrite and humble spirit, help 
us to open our hearts and lives to 
Thee so that Thy Spirit may dwell 
in us to the glory of Thy Son; in 
Whose name we ask it. Amen. 


s 
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We suggest that consideration of 
the law of averages needs emphasis 
and demonstrations in these very 
hectic days. We ourselves continue 
to use for comfort the reply made by 
a Presbyterian neighbor to the in- 
quiry, “Will it ever stop raining?” 
He said, “Well, it always has.” 

We do not mean to advise under- 
valuation of the havoc wrought by 
floods, which prolonged periods of 
rainfall may cause. Nor have we any 
Pollyanna maxims that will serve to 
lessen the discomforts of being wet 
and of dampness and mold in our 
houses. We do bring forward at such 
times the reliable averages which in- 
dicate the fall of rain, and we re- 
member that the flood happened a 
long time ago. 


Such an attitude toward the ex- 
tremes of experience does not jus- 
tify neglect of precautions for ir- 
regularities. A wise man laps the 
slate or shingles of his roof suf- 
ficiently to provide against down- 
pours or against the effects of a driv- 
ing wind. What builders call the 
margin of safety is partly for pro- 
tection against the anticipated 
storms and in part an insurance 
against cyclones and cloudbursts. In 
a similar relationship are our invest- 
ments in protection against fire and 
disease. We do not plan for their 
_ incidence, but use precautions in 
case the one among many possibili- 
ties should fall upon us. 


ORGANIZATION FOR 
PROTECTION 


In these days when the terms 
isolation and co-operation are fre- 
quently used, there are reasons for 
the careful definition of each. The 
definition of civilization for which 
Herbert Spencer was our authority 
read, “Civilization is the change 
from the simple to the complex.” 
Especially in the domain of misfor- 
tunes do we join hands, so to speak, 
in order that the effects of destruc- 
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tive forces may be shared and the 
shock thus made endurable by each 
one who is affected. Not only are 
the various types of insurance a 
means of reducing disasters to bear- 
able proportions, but many of the 
commitments to government which 
individuals are glad to make are in 
essence a spread of responsibility 
and a distribution of hazards. For 
example, no one is deemed cowardly 
because he commits the repression 
of robbery to a police force instead 
of buying a gun and standing guard. 
The extent of co-operation for 
many of the forms of protection 
against evils is determined by expe- 
riences that have been reduced to 
averages. Insurance against fire, for 
example, is an agreement by policy 
holders to make good losses incurred 
by any one of the group involved. 
It is in no sense a gamble: the un- 
certainty as to whose house will 
burn does not affect the principle of 
averages on the basis of which a pay- 
ment from each is required for all. 


Authority That Is Assigned 


Civil government in many of its 
operations is a system of co-opera- 
tion wherein the citizen agrees (1) 
to a form of relations which will re- 
quire his neighbors, that is, his fel- 
low citizens, to respect his rights. 
Relative to evil practices, he is em- 
powered to call upon what we call 
the police power. Thereby intrusions 
upon his property, imperilment of 
the life of himself and of members 
of his family, and attacks upon the 
institutions of his community can be 
stopped and intruders subjected to 
punishment. But (2) he himself 
agrees to observe the principles in- 
volved or suffer consequences. 

The scope of government can be; 
in fact, it is, in process of expansion 
by the acceptance of larger degrees 
of co-operation for the development 
of more than protection against evils. 
A great amount of thinking is now 
in process under different labels as 


to the extent to which governmer 
can take possession of the “life, lik 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness 
its citizens” in order to increase th 
quantity and equalize the distribu 
tion of the fruits of work. 


~ 


Government an Entity 


One human factor in the develog 
ment of that co-operation, whic. 
has the title of government, is th 
unwillingness of the individual t 
commit what are truly, or at leas 
originally, his own rights to the pos 
session and management of “the civ: 
power.” Furthermore, the more com 
plex a form of government become; 
the more difficulty the citizen has it 
surrendering control to his institu 
tions of authority. Take taxes, fo 
example. No one likes taxes. Al 
sorts of obstacles to their collectio: 
are interposed. Yet we all know tha 
those whom we elect to legislativ 
and executive positions are author 
ized, directed, and empowered t 
establish means to carry on effectiv 
government. And government, if i 
is worthy of its name, proceeds t 
collect what it must have in order t 
maintain safety and energize com 
munity efforts. 

But the great test of human co 
operation by means of the civi 
power is that which arises when thi 
agency of decision is military fore 
Just as the unforgivable offense b 
a nation is the deliberate attac 
upon the lives of the citizens of a 
other nation, so the final exercise 
civil authority is that which s 
mons a people to subject themselvi 
to military authority and defe 
their government against an attac 
ing force. It is here that the enti 
of government emerges in distin 
form. At present the members 
our Church who are citizens of C 
ada and of the United States ha 
responded to such a summons. Th 
are taking orders from the ci 
powers. Complete agreements m 
not exist among us, but we a 
agreed on one vital principle that | 
at stake. 

Does such authority really exis 
If it is the will of God that gover 
ment of the people, by the peop 
for the people shall not perish, th 
the civil authority which undertak’ 
to realize that will is justified in su 
measures of defense as will def 
those who would substitute anoth 
principle of government. The c¢ 
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izen’s moral responsibility has be- 
come part of the moral responsibility 
of the state. The state in the realm 
of civil order has responsibility, and 
therefore it has authority. 


DIVISIONS FOR DUTIES 


Reavers of THE LuTHERAN have 
already been reminded that June is 
the month assigned by the U. L. 
C. A. for the presentation of the 
activities directed by the Board of 
Deaconess Work. A _ schedule of 
articles was planned several weeks 
ago, which is in process of realiza- 
tion. The contributions have the au- 
thority of specialists in the ministry 
of mercy. The facts presented indi- 
cate the work undertaken and by 
implication call for more planning 
which more women with more spe- 
cial training will realize. 

To the “leading article” in this 
issue (pages 6 and 7) we call atten- 
tion as an illustration of a commend- 
able policy of congregational man- 
agement. Certainly the central fig- 
ure in the activities described and 
pictured is Sister Pearle Lyerly. 
Also in the complete picture are the 
pastors of the Church of the Refor- 
mation, Washington, D. C.: O. F. 
Blackwelder, D.D., and the Rev. 
Ralph W. Loew. Nor may the church 
council of the congregation be 
neglected in any careful study of the 
-¢hurch’s life. 

But the final and the basic agency 
of influence is the membership of 
the congregation from whom come 
those who are under the advice, ex- 
ample, and the leadership of Sister 
Pearle. After every credit due to the 
deaconess, the pastors, and the 
church council, the resources of dis- 


baptized, 1,333 confirmed, and 985 
communing members. They are in- 
dividually in connection with the 
witness-bearing that makes a com- 
munity of Christians effective for the 
kingdom of God. 

But the organization of members 

into groups of workers is the neces- 
sity of an active congregation. Peo- 
ple are hearers only of the Word if 
they are not definitely articulated to 
fellow believers and engaged in one 
or another form of service. THE 
LUTHERAN is convinced that pastors 
and leaders must solve the problem 
of unemployed communicants in or- 
der to put the church where its peo- 
ple are doers as well as hearers. 
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cipleship are in the persons of 1,621 . 


Boundary Agreements 
Adopted 


(Continued from page 2) 


travel were such as to make even 
annual conventions difficult when 
pastors and’ congregations were dis- 
tributed from the Hudson Valley to 
Georgia along the Atlantic seaboard 
and west of the Appalachian Moun- 
tains toward the Mississippi River. 
After the establishment of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania in 1748 by 
the Patriarch Muhlenberg, congrega- 
tions in the Carolinas, in Maryland 
and Virginia, west of the Susque- 
hanna River, in the state of New 
York, and in the Ohio River valley 
united to form synods. The care of 
the churches in the several areas in- 
dicated by the names justified the 
establishment of these groups. They 
thus brought under practical super- 
vision the administration of the 
means of grace. Ordination of pas- 
tors, education, and missionary en- 
terprises were thereby articulated 
and the handicaps of geographical 
separation overcome. 

But distances were not the only 
divisive factors in the rise of synods. 
Language and interpretations of 
Christian principles of doctrine and 
ethics led to disagreements among 
Lutherans. It is obvious that a com- 
munity containing large groups of 
immigrants from a European coun- 
try would desire their worship to be 
in the language familiar to them. 
This “freedom” at once led to over- 
lapping and in time to competitive 
relationships. 

But causes of separations that are 
more difficult to adjust to Christian 
fellowship were those that arose 
from differences in doctrine. The 
imperfections of human reasoning 
and the removal of penalties for dis- 
sent to ecclesiastical authority pro- 
duced differences among scholars 
and among members of congrega- 
tions which led to divisions. It is 
probable that some of the partisan- 
ship began in and was cultivated by 
secular environments. Certainly in 
the area of which eastern Pennsyl- 
vania was the center of influences, 
very serious differences in life and 
doctrine developed and led to sep- 
arations. The effects on fellowship 
have been a great handicap to Lu- 
theranism in America. Pennsylvania’s 
example gave a precedent of syn- 


odical distinctions in other portions 
of the western continent. 

The unanimous adoption of the 
first of seven principles is equivalent 
to the re-adoption of the rules that 
guided the organization of congre- 
gations in the early church and in 
new areas where freedom of af- 
filiations was free to act. There will 
be headaches and heartaches in the 
realization of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania-Ministerium of Pennsylvania’s 
correction of boundaries, but in the 
long run compensation will accrue. 


Steadfast in Thy Word 


(Continued from page 11) 


EDUCATION AND THE MINISTRY 


The reports to the synod indicated 
vitality and vision in all established 
fields of endeavor. The Committee 
on Ministerial Education, of which 
the Rev. Willard M. Hackenberg is 
chairman, reported further progress 
in its program of making contact 
with youths of pre-college age, with 
a view to presenting the claims of 
the Christian ministry upon each. In 
the field of synodical home missions, 
constructive developments were re- 
ported under the administration of 
Missionary Superintendent E. Clyde 
Xander, D.D., despite the handicaps 
which for the time being prevent the 
erection of houses of worship for 
congregations already organized. 

Synod received highly encourag- 
ing reports upon its newest institu- 
tion, Camp Mowana, in which is cen- 
tered, under the direction of the Rev. 
Joseph W. Frease, its Christian camp 
education program for young peo- 
ple. Its first year of operation proved 
that the project could pay its own 
way without a subsidy from the 
synod, with a program greatly en- 
larged over anything previously at- 
tempted. Lakeside Summer School 
submitted a report showing that at- 
tendance and interest in its courses 
justified its continuance. 

During sessions of the ministe- 
rium, the lay delegates to the con- 
vention met under the leadership of 
Mr. Roy L. Stroup of the Executive 
Board of the synod, to consider the 
work of the laity within the parish. 
These sessions were well attended, 
and the earnest participation in the 
discussions was considered ample 
justification for further conferences 
of the same kind, under lay leader- 
ship, and fostered by the synod. 
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St. John's Advice to the Elect Lady and to One Gaius 


Cherished as Canonical 


I] John 4:11; Ill John 5-12. The Sunday School Lesson for June 27 


Ir is in order to recall that, with one exception, excerpts of the New 
Testament presented for study on this page during April, May and June 
have dealt with the Life and Letters of the Apostles Peter and John. The 
portions of the New Testament cited for study, while not primarily 
biographical, were significant of the gifts and services of each of these men. 
Readers using the information found in The Lesson Commentary for 1943 


have learned much to make them ap- 
preciative of their inspiration and of 
their faithful witnessing to the debt 
which all the saved owe to our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Particular notice is due to selection 
of the greater part of John’s second and 
third Epistles as the excerpts for Sun- 
day, June 27. The two letters are not 
frequently heard from the lectern, nor 
do pastors often use them as the source 
of sermon texts. The fact is that they 
are largely person-to-person com- 
munications. In one instance “the elect 
lady” is the recipient of advice about 
her household, and in the second one 
Gaius, an active member of a disturbed 
congregation, is given instruction about 
a fellow member who overvalued his 
importance. Both are crystal clear in 
the character of the advice given con- 
cerning alluring false documents. and 
egotistical leaders. Our attention turns 
first to the Epistle, “Tio the Elect Lady.” 


A Typical Household 


It is helpful to visualize the writer 
and the recipient of this. letter as far 
as one can from the traditions avail- 
able. Thereby we place the apostle at 
a dwelling place in the city of Ephesus. 
His apostolic career was drawing to a 
close, but he was still the authority 
amongst the Christians of the last 
decade of the first century whenever 
any question or dispute arose as to the 
teaching of Christ and the proper work 
and conduct of believers. Among those 
with whom John had formed an ac- 
quaintance was a certain household, the 
head of which was the woman whom 
he addressed as “the elect lady.” In 
accordance with the custom of letter 
writing in that day, he identified him- 
self as the writer at the beginning of 
the epistle and not at the end. Obviously 
he was the occupant of an office in the 
church—the office to which the title of 
elder was given, for which the source 
is the Jewish word for an officer in the 
synagogue or a member of the San- 


hedrin. In its Greek form the term 


elder is presbyter. So John introduced 
his letter, “The presbyter to the elect 
lady and her children.” 


Grace-laden Truth 


As one reads the contents of the let- 
ter, he becomes aware first of the fact 
that this lady and her household were 
believers in Christ and were in posses- 
sion of the truth, as the complete body 
of revelation was often called by other 
writers of the New Testament. (We 
often call it The Word or Holy Scrip- 
ture.) A significant attribute of this 
truth was its relationship to such divine 
gifts as grace, mercy, and peace. “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free,” our Lord had 
said to John and the other disciples. 

There is a very charming turn given 
to the communication—one that every 
parent will understand and appreciate. 
John wrote, “I was overjoyed to find 
some of your children leading the true 
life as we are commanded to do by the 
Father.” The words of this reference 
lead one to think that possibly not all 
the good lady’s children had kept the 
teachings they had received from their 
mother and from the heralds of the 
Gospel who came to them. It is in view 
of the anxiety which such a situation 
would give to a devout mother that 
John called attention to the dangers 
that were encountered by families and 
communities in his day. There were 
indeed impostors who sought success- 
fully to deceive the people. They were 
led to deny the reality of the natures 
and person of Christ. Such backsliders 
had not abided in His teaching. The 
exhortation relative to such impostors 
was frank and beyond misunderstand- 
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TWO APOSTOLIC AND PERSONAL LETTERS 4 M/cthan 22 Melhorn 


ing: “Do not receive them into your 
house. Do not even greet them if by 
any chance you come in contact with 
them.” | 


Trouble Maker 


The Third Epistle of John is also a 
personal message with conditions in a © 
congregation in view. It is directed to | 
one Gaius, who evidently was loyally 
active in a community of believers of © 
whom.John had knowledge. Indeed the 
report had been brought to John that 
in that congregation there was a trou- 
ble maker. His name was Diotrephes. 
Those who write concerning this third 
Epistle of John are careful to distin- 
guish this man from pagans. Nor was 
he corrupted by the gnosticism which 
had become sufficiently active in John’s 
later days to make him definitely an — 
open opponent of this “appearance of 
wisdom.” Nevertheless, this one man 
was overly fond of himself. He was in | 
the class of persons one of whom most 
people have known once or oftener, 
the sort that claim authority and ability 
which are not in their possession. Such, 
persons are usually inclined to speak 
against the authorities of their church 
and of their nation and to start quar- 
rels. Their self-conceit is such that 
their sense of proportions between 
themselves and others is quite un- 


reliable. It is often said of such in 
modern life, “So-and-so runs that. 
church.” 


The Family Unit 


Critical scholars, according to au- 
thorities available for interpretation of — 
these letters, incline toward the belief — 
that the Second Epistle is directed, not 
to an individual, but to a congregation. — 
There is, however, nothing gained by 
making the elect lady a symbol instead © 
of a reality. The fact is that Chris- 
tianity functions basically in families — 
and it is therefore true that wherever 
the family becomes the victim of 
heresies or of evil conduct, the church 
is sooner or later affected in spite of its — 
position of authority. It is a testimony 
to the completeness of the revelation — 
preserved by the church in its canonical — 
New Testament that the situations 
found in these two short letters of John 
are deemed of sufficient importance to 
gain for the letters a place in the canon 
of Holy Scripture. As has been said, 
they are unique, and their omission - 
would seem to overlook the very im- 
portant phase of the kingdom of God 
which we call the family or the home. 
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The First Protestant Deaconess — Romans 16: 1,2 


“Tue doorbell rang.. The pastor’s wife 
opened the door. There stood a quiet- 
looking woman of forty-eight years. 
‘Her eyes searched those of the other 
woman. The caller spoke promptly but 
“modestly: 

“Good morning, Frau Pastor. Please 
tell Pastor Fliedner that Gertrude 
Reichardt is here.’ 

' “We are happy to see you, Sister. 
Please come in.’ 

“Tt was October 20, 1836. The place 
was the parsonage of Theodore Fliedner, 
the Lutheran minister at Kaiserswerth, 
Germany. The caller was the first ap- 
plicant for training as a Protestant dea- 
coness. She was to be the beginning 
of a long line of faithful servants now 
numbering nearly fifty thousand.” 

We have quoted the first paragraphs 
from Dr. A. R: Wentz’ intensely inter- 
esting life of Fliedner the Faithful, pub- 
‘lished by the United Lutheran Pub- 
- lication Board during the centennial of 
Protestant deaconess work in 1936. We 

shall find most of the source material 
for this topic treatment in later chap- 
ters of the book, particularly IX and X. 


_ Fliedner 


Pastor Fliedner was the real founder 
of the deaconess movement, though a 
‘number of other attempts had been 
made. Indeed, during the days of 
Chrysostom there were consecrated 
deaconesses, serving unselfishly among 
the poor and needy. The institution of 
the deaconess was known in Holland 
in Fliedner’s day, though it had de- 
generated into a very formal order. 
-Fliedner felt that Luther was def- 
_initely committed to the idea of dea- 
-coness service but did not initiate the 
| movement because he had no women 
trained for the purpose. Luther had a 
‘Very high opinion of women’s service 
in the church. We quote: “Women of 
| genuine piety usually have the special 
' gift of comforting others and soothing 
pain.” Before the end of the sixteenth 
century some women had been called 
and consecrated as deaconesses. It re- 
mained for Fliedner to father the 
_movement and set it on a sane, firm 
basis. He and his wife were so in- 
_tensely interested in the ministry to 
the poor and afflicted that their home 
was almost a rescue mission; and he 
had already founded a hospital before 
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Gertrude Reichardt came to visit him. 
The great institution of mercy at 
Kaiserswerth was already begun. 


Gertrude Reichardt 


The first Protestant de&coness was 
the daughter of a physician who lived 
in a little village on the Rhine called 
Ruhrort. She had learned nursing un- 
der the direction of her father, and on 
his death continued to be an angel of 
mercy among the patients of her 
brother, also a physician. She was a 
devout Christian and never thought of 
her ministry as confined to physical 
relief. 

As already noted, the hospital was 
already begun. Fliedner had purchased 
one of the largest and most beautiful 
homes in the city and a hospital, and 
this became the first deaconess home. 
To support the work he organized a 
Deaconess Association. But his biggest 
problem was to find a consecrated 
woman who was equal to the task of 
organizing and directing the work. 
When at last Gertrude Reichardt came 
to visit him, she was still reluctant 
about undertaking so responsible a 
task. We are told that she was in- 
fluenced to accept when a bundle came 
to the parsonage during her visit and 
was found to contain a large quantity 
of bandages and linens and other hos- 
pital supplies. So Sister Gertrude be- 
came the first director of the first dea- 
coness motherhouse. 


Training 

The training of the young women 
who would volunteer for this new serv- 
ice was left to the direction of Sister 
Gertrude. Each candidate would be 
very carefully selected on the basis of 
her motives, personality and physical 
condition. A period of probation would 
begin the course, during which the can- 
didate would learn the art of Christian 
nursing. She would then be conse- 
crated, if recommended by the director 
and if willing to pledge at least five 
years’ service as directed by the moth- 


.erhouse. As special talents were dis- 


covered in the candidates they would 
be given opportunity for cultivation. 
The first motherhouse was also def- 
initely bound to the church. Fliedner 
said, “The Church, the apostolic Church, 
introduced the office of deaconess (Ro- 


mans 16: 1) because it knew very well 
the tender feelings of woman, and her 
fine feminine tact in the mitigating of 
human needs, particularly among her 
own sex, cannot be matched by the 
service of men. Why did the church 
lose this apostolic institution?” 


Ups and Downs 


It was to be expected that the Roman 
Catholic people of the community 


should seek to hinder the development 


of this new movement. They made 
much of the danger of a hospital in 
their city, calling it a “pest house.” 
They also charged that the failure to 
demand vows of celibacy would lead to 
moral collapse. Protestants too were 
hesitant about giving the deaconess 
movement their support. Publicity for 
the work was reaching far beyond the 
boundaries of Kaiserswerth and per- 
haps at first the interest from afar 
made more impression on the com- 
munity than the institution itself. 

The first deaconess was given par- 
ticular responsibility for the training 
of the sisters in nursing. Fliedner and 
his wife took upon themselves the spe- 
cial responsibility for the devotional life 
of the sisters. It was a great team, spir- 
itual power and practical skills; and 
they were bound to win. 


"Regulations" 


Fliedner prepared a booklet titled, 
“Regulations for the Home and Direc- 
tions for the Service of Deaconesses.”’ It 
proved to be the real constitution of 
the whole movement. It set the direc- 
tion for deaconess work with its very 
first inscription: “The love of Christ 
constraineth us.” The Bible verse that 
occurs oftenest is, “He must increase, 
but I must decrease.” A garb was pre- 
scribed, but there was no possibility 
of confusing it with the garb worn by 
nuns. And the movement branched 
out so widely that other motherhouses 
were established, all tied by both spirit 
and organization to Kaiserswerth. 

A hospital was the beginning; but 
with each newly discovered need other 
institutions were added, an orphanage, 
an old folks’ home, kindergartens and 
a training school for teachers, a Magda- 
lene home, refuges for feeble-minded 
and epileptics, and many others. Hu- 
man needs and plans for meeting them 
await the workers. Fliedner succeeded 
because he was able to find the trained 
and consecrated woman to direct the 
work in its beginnings. Sister Gertrude 
shares with the Fliedners the honor 
before God of founding a movement 
that today is represented in our Church 


‘ by a host of consecrated Christian sis- 


ters, the deaconesses of our United 


Lutheran Church in America. 
* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, June 27. 
Next, “What Is Christian Patriotism?” 
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Of Permanent Value— Home missions 


By HOWARD A. KUHNLE 


Home mission work—the establishment of new congregations and their 
support until they are fully able to finance themselves—is almost taken for 
granted. However, questions are asked from time to time as to the per- 
manent value of home mission work. In order to answer such questions, I 
am giving a few actual case histories of successful congregations which are 


products of the home mission enterprise. 


With the exception of North 


Austin Church, these congregations are not particularly well known, but all 


are worthy of commendation. 

Others who have different contacts, 
or who live in other parts of the coun- 
try, could tell the same type of story 
about other congregations. There are 
other congregations that started as 
.home missions and have had a slow 
growth, but which should be rated as 
successful. 

Mission congregations are most likely 
to be successful if they are established 
in a community when it is new. The 
first pastor is of utmost importance, 
especially if he remains in the church 
for a long enough time. 


NORTH AUSTIN, CHICAGO 


The most spectacular success in home 
missions in the United Lutheran 
Church is North Austin Church, Chi- 
cago, of which Dr. F. W. Otterbein has 
been pastor from the beginning. In 
1920 the pastor canvassed this brand- 
new community, and the congregation 
has been growing ever since. Today it 
is one of the largest Lutheran churches 
in the country. For one thing, even 
though this is Dr. Otterbein’s . only 
church, he was a mature man when he 
took up the work. He has always em- 
phasized the spiritual properly. One 
time at a conference someone asked 
him if card parties are held in his con- 
gregation. He made the simple but 
eloquent reply: there is no demand for 
them. 

During the course of the years, North 
Austin Church has erected four build- 
ings, and plans to build a larger one in 
the future. On the last Sunday in July 
1939, I attended the first of the three 
services that are held in this church 
every Sunday morning. It was crowded, 
and as soon as the first service was over, 
the second started, also fully attended. 

Latest figures list 5,082 baptized 
members; 3,760 confirmed, and 2,739 
communing. The congregation spent 
$41,767 ldcally in one year, and gave 
$10,273 on apportioned benevolence and 
$4,295 on unapportioned benevolence. 


ALL SAINTS, JAMAICA, LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y. 

Whenthe Rev. Elmore O. Hoppe be- 
came pastor of All Saints Church in 


1933 after his ordination, he came to a 
church that had had a checkered his- 
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tory. Although it was only five years 
old, it had already had several pastors, 
had suffered the loss of a house that 
had formerly been the home of the 
congregation, and was worshiping in a 
dilapidated former theater building. 
This was one of several difficult fields 
inherited by the present home mission 
administration when the United Synod 
of New York was founded in 1929. 

Pastor Hoppe deserves great credit 
for remaining with this congregation 
long enough to be a permanent in- 
fluence in its development. A very neat 
building, to which an addition can 
readily be made, was dedicated Jan- 
uary 28, 1940, with the help of funds 
obtained in the 1938 Anniversary Ap- 
peal. The congregation has received no 
help on the payment of its pastor’s sal- 
ary since December 31, 1942. The 
church is located just across the street 
from the huge municipal Queens Gen- 
eral and Tri-Boro Hospitals, and has 
been closely associated with the chap- 
lainey work in those institutions for a 
number of years. All Saints Church 
under its consecrated pastor has made 
a permanent place for itself in the com- 
munity. 


EMMANUEL CHURCH, ROCHESTER, 
NEW YORK 


was organized in 1922 in a fine res- 
idential section. When F. E. Reissig, 
D.D., became pastor September 1, 1923, 
there were thirty-three members. Dur- 
ing the nineteen years of his pastorate, 
before he resigned to become executive 
secretary of the Federation of Churches 
of Washington, D. C., Dr. Reissig re- 
ceived 1,100 adult members. The church 
building was erected in 1925 and an ad- 
dition was dedicated in 1941. As of 
December 31, 1941, the baptized mem- 
bership was 1,119; confirmed, 762; and 
communing, 495; its total assets, $85,000. 
The present pastor is the Rev. Robert 
W. Stackel. 


RESURRECTION CHURCH, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Emmanuel and Resurrection churches’ 


are the results of home mission activity 
by the Rochester Lutheran Mission 
Union, an organization which has 


started a number of congregations in 
its fifty-year history. The first pastor 
of Resurrection was the Rev. Harry J. 
Kreider, Ph.D. Under his leadership 
the church was built in 1927. This 
young congregation has the unique dis- 
tinction of being the spiritual mother 
of Transfiguration Church. Preliminary 
work was begun in 1929 by Dr. Kreider, 
and Transfiguration was incorporated 
and its building erected in 1931. 

The Rev. Eugene L. Stowell has been 
pastor of Resurrection since 1932, and 
no aid has been received from the 
Board of American Missions since 1933. 
This church and its capable pastor take 
a deep interest in all synodical and 
community matters, and give them 
generous support. 


HOLY TRINITY, RED BANK, N. J. 


The first pastor of this congregation, 
the Rev. Paul J. Tritschler, laid a 
strong spiritual foundation during his 
pastorate of almost seven years, begin- 
ning in 1928. The building was erected 
by the present pastor, the Rev. Walter 
Cowen, and was dedicated February 5, 
1939. This congregation deserves spe- 
cial mention here, because it grew to 
maturity just in time to become a 
Service Center for the large Fort Mon- 
mouth of the Army Signal Corps. 


REDEEMER CHURCH, MAYWOOD, 


"NEW JERSEY 


The Rev. Cyrus M. Wallick foeentiy 
resigned as pastor of Redeemer Church 
after serving there as the first minister 
since his ordination in 1928. He has 
built up a strong and progressive con- 
gregation that owns a fine stone and 
brick building dedicated October 24, — 
1937. The church has a well-planned 
program for expansion. This minister 
has made a fine record in community 
and synodical affairs, including service 
as vice-president of the large New 
Jersey Conference. : 

Pastor Wallick left Maywood to go 
to Dayton, Ohio, his native state, in 
order to become the first pastor of a 
recently established congregation. This 
new policy, illustrated also in a num- 
ber of other cases where thoroughly 
experienced pastors have taken up 
work in missions, is worthy of com- 
mendation. 


PRICHARD MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Many older, long-established churches 
now fully accepted by their sister 
churches without thought of their 
origin, were doubtless once home mis- 
sions. I do not happen to know the 
histories of any such except Prichard 
Memorial Church, where my parents 
belong, and where I was baptized and 
confirmed. I have asked my father to 
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give some details of the early PEIDy. 
of this congregation. 


A canvass was begun on Ash 


Wednesday, 1903, of the community 


where the ehucee: is still located by 


four students of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, under the direction of Dr. Nathan 
R. Melhorn, now editor of THe Lu- 


THERAN, then pastor of the Church of 


the Taeerneiion in a near-by section. 
The first service was held May 10, 1903, 
with 37 present. June 28, 1903, the 
group was organized as the Church of 
the Covenant by the late Dr. I. Chantry 
Hoffman, then president of the Phila- 
delphia English Conference of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, and long 
active in home mission work. The first 
minister, the late Rev. J. William H. 
Heintz, was called January 11, 1905, 
from Grace Church, East Stroudsburg, 
Pa., at a meeting in my parents’ home. 
A building was procured and the work 
progressed satisfactorily for three 
years, the appropriation being $300 a 
year for a total. of approximately $900. 

In 1908, the father-in-law of the pas- 
tor, the late Jonathan Prichard, in a 
spirit of true Christian generosity, gave 
the congregation a beautiful building, 
as a memorial. No further monies were 


THE annual meeting of Christ’s Mis- 
sion to the Jews was held May 13, at 
the Legum Memorial, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dr. Frank P. Fisher was scheduled: to 
be the principal speaker, but could not 
come owing to a death in the family, 
and the Rev. D. B. Bravin, superinten- 
dent of the Mission, graciously con- 
sented to act in his place. The Rev. 
John M. Nycum of Christ Church, East 
Liberty, was liturgist. 

The highlight of the evening was 
presented by Mr. Bravin, when in com- 
memoration of his thirtieth year of 
Christian discipleship, he gave a de- 
tailed account of his life’s history. He 
was born in Latvia. While still in his 
teens, he decided to emigrate to Eng- 
land and secured employment in Lon- 
don. However, the young man in a 
Wstrange land naturally sought the asso- 
Ciation of other Jews and frequently 
isited the Jewish quarter of the East 
id of London. Here he noticed the 
eading Room of the Barbican Mission 
0 the Jews, and since he had time on 
lis hands, he took advantage of the 
pportunity to do some reading in 
is Mission. His impression of the 
Missionaries with whom he came in 
ontact, their unassuming friendliness, 
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received from the home mission board, 
as the new church under the name of 
Prichard Memorial was self-supporting 
from the beginning. The congregation 
erected a parish house in 1924. Mr. 
Heintz continued his work until retire- 
ment in 1936, when he was succeeded 
by the present pastor, the Rev. Willis 
L. Dillman. 

This congregation has always been 
very active in its community. Even 
from a strictly monetary standpoint, 
the investment was exceptional, be- 
cause the congregation has made re- 
turns in apportioned benevolence alone 
of many times the $900 received from 
the mission board. 


OTHER CONGREGATIONS 


I wish to close with the mere men- 
tion of some other fields where the 
work has been notably successful: 
Prince’ of Peace and St. Peter’s, Phila- 
delphia; St. Paul’s, Linden, St. John’s, 
Rutherford, and St. Paul’s, West Engle- 
wood, N. J.; and Bethany, Springfield 
Gardens, Resurrection and Prince of 
Peace, St. Albans, and Epiphany, 
Laurelton, all in Queens County, Long 
Island, New York. 


The Rev. Dan 
B. Bravin, 
Lutheran 
Missionary 

to the Jews in 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 


their simple and straightforward ap- 
proach, is still very clear in his mem- 
ory. When the time came for the Bible 
Hour, all those present in the Reading 
Room were invited to sit around a long 
table and their mterest was held by the 
speaker. Under such circumstances 
and in such surroundings, it is not sur- 
prising that- old prejudices sank into 
the background and young Bravin ad- 
mitted he would like to know more 
about this new Way of Life. Here again 
a typical English institution was brought 
into play, namely, the Inquirer’s Home, 
where the inquirer was invited to live 
a calm and peaceful life of study and 
meditation. As a result of young 
Bravin’s stay in this home he was bap- 
tized a Christian May 8, 1913. 

The care with which provision has 
been made for the progress of the in- 
quirer in Great Britain is noteworthy. 
After his baptism, the young neophyte 


need not go back to his old life. He is 
given the opportunity to learn the 
printing trade at the Operative Jewish 
Converts’ Institution, maintained just 
for the purpose of giving the young 
Christian an opportunity to live with 
and work with others of the same per- 
suasion as himself, and at the same 
time to learn a trade that will support 
him. Young Bravin became a printer’s 
compositor. In those early days, he was 
not inclined to train for the ministry, 
but he later reconsidered and, after the 
necessary schooling, entered upon his 
career as a minister of the Gospel, and 
served in a number of parishes in the 
northwest of England and in London. 

Because of his familiarity with the 
Slavic languages, he was the logical 
choice for some special assignments in 
Yugoslavia and later in Czechoslovakia. 
In 1926 he was invited to come to 
America. He was called to take up his - 
work, first in our Jewish Mission in 
Baltimore, and later as superintendent 
of Christ’s Mission to the Jews in Pitts- 
burgh. 

In the experiences of this missionary, 
there are several features that are 
worthy of special attention. One is the 
status of the missions in London, which 
are operated by eight different bodies, 
five of which are supported by indi- 
vidual followers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ and are not officially church or- 
ganizations. The second feature that is 
worthy of note is the care with which 
the whole program has been developed, 
always with a view towards establish- 
ing the Jew in the faith and making 
him a useful citizen. The third feature 
is this: there are possibly 200,000 Jews 
in the. London area and to serve them 
there are at least eight different or- 
ganizations employing between 60 and 
70 full-time staff workers who do noth- 
ing but present the cause of Jesus 
Christ to the Jew. Compare this with 
the 100,000 Jews in the larger area sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh who are at the 
present time the responsibility of only 
two missionaries; and for the Jews 
living in several large cities in neigh- 
boring states there is not even one 
missionary. 

Immediately after the devotional ses- 
sion, the business. meeting followed 
with Dr. Russell, the president of the 
Board, occupying the chair. He deliv- 
ered a short address of welcome, and 
then called upon Miss Nelson, the as- 
sistant to Missionary Bravin, for her 
report. She gave numerous experi- 
ences and thrilled the hearts of her 
listeners. The help given by Miss 
Harris, a part- time assistant, was gra- 
ciously acknowledged. The treasurer’s 
report showed a satisfactory condition 
of the treasury. After the benediction 
by Dr. A. J. Holl of First Church, Pitts- 
burgh, the meeting adjourned. 
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Lutheran Service Centers and Service Pastors 


Alabama 
Anniston: 1022 Noble St., Rev. Paul M. 
Young. 


Arkansas 
Fort Smith: 1000 Garrison Ave., Dr. 
J. E. Hummon. 
California : 
Los Angeles: 6356 Hollywood Blvd., Rev. 
Walter Moeller; 717 W. Washington 
Blvd., Rev. Edgar P. Schmidt (SMo). 


Paso Robles: 845 138th St. Dr. P. A. 
Johnson. 

Salinas: 235 Monterey St., Rev. E. W. 
Petrusson. 


San Diego: 6th Ave. and E St. Rev. 
O. J. C. Norem. 
San Francisco: King George Hotel, 334 


Mason St., Rev. J. E. Oslund, Rev. 
J. C. Peterson. 
Georgia 


Columbus: 1104144 Broadway, Rev. A. G. 
Rausch. 
Savannah: 21 E. State St., Rev. T. A. 
Graves. 
Hlinois 
Chicago: 65 E. Randolph St., Rev. M. H. 
Stiles. 

Rantoul: 101% Sangamon Ave., 
S. W. Nothnagel (SMo). 
Rockford: 215 Walnut St., 

Sjogren. 
Waukegan: 226.Washington St., 
G. A. Herbert. 


Kansas 
Salina: 105% N. 7th St., Dr. B. R. Lantz. 
Louisiana 
Alexandria: 325 Jackson St., Rev. N. E. 
Hedeen. 


Rev. 
Rev. P. N. 
Rev. 


Maryland 
Baltimore: 17 W. Franklin, Rev. G. H. 
Plamann. 


Massachusetts” 
Ayer: 42 W. Main St., Rev. Fred J. 
Benson. 
Mississippi 
Hattiesburg: 
W. E. Fox. 


Missouri 
Kansas City: 1113 Wyandotte St., Rev. 
H. C. Johnson. 
St. Louis: 417 Washington Ave., 
A. L. Hillmann (SMo). 


North Carolina 
Fayetteville: 520 Hay St., Rev. R. H. G. 
Weng. 


212 W. Front St., Rev. 


Rev. 


Pennsylvania 
Harrisburg: 7 S. 4th St., Rev. R. J. Wolf. 


South Carolina 
Charleston: 405 King St. Rev. D. L. 


Heglar. 
Columbia: 1620 Sumter St., Rev. F. R. 
Greninger. 
Tennessee 
Tullahoma: Corner Jackson and W. 


. Grundy, Rev. Nelson A. Miller. 


Texas 
Abilene: 209 S. 2d and Chestnut Sts., 
Rev. Leon Zummak. 
Austin: 907 Congress Ave., Rev. P. L. 
Janke (SMo). 
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Corpus Christi: 623 N. Mesquite St. 
Rev. A. B. Swan. 


San Antonio: 507 E. Travis St. Rev. 
W. H. Hellman. 
Temple: 9 S. 2d St., Rev. Carl A. Becker. 
Virginia 


Norfolk: 114 W. City Hall Ave., Rev. 
F. A. Smith, 


Washington 
Bremerton: 230 Washington Ave., Rev. 
T. O. Svare. 


Seattle: 205 University St., Rev. P. V. 
Randolph. 

Spokane: 917 Riverside Ave., Rev. H. I. 
Muus. 


Tacoma: 1003 Pacific Ave., Rev. G. O. 
Loftness. 


Wisconsin 
Milwaukee: 622 W. Wisconsin Ave., Rev. 
L. V. Stephan (SMO). 


Hawaii 
Honolulu: Victoria and Lunalilo Sts., 
Rev. Virtus Gloe (SMo). 


SERVICE PASTORS—Serving Part Time 


Florida 
Tampa: Rev. R. E. VanDeusen, St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, 5103 Central Ave. 


Georgia 
Macon: Rev. R. F. Shelby, Jr., Lutheran 
Church of the Redeemer, 713 Holt Ave. 


Idaho 
Sandpoint: Rev. R. P. Haakonson, 418 
N. 5th St. 
Indiana 
Columbus: Rev. Roy Guelzow (SMo), 
624 7th St. 
Maine 
Portland: Rev. K. R. Torvik, 210 Pros- 
pect St. 


Massachusetts 
Boston: Rev. Wm. B. Sadtler, 22 More- 
land Ave. 


New Jersey 
Atlantic City: Rev. R. F. Garnet, Mich- 
igan and Pacific Aves. 
Red Bank: Rev. Walter Cowen, - 42 
Throckmorton Ave. 
New Brunswick: Rev. J. A. Kavalek, 


North Carolina 
Durham: Rev. Henry A. Schroder, 511 

Yates Ave. 
Monroe: Rev. Frank K. Efird, 205 E. 


Jefferson St. 
Wilmington: Rev. W. B. Freed, 6th and 
Princess Sts. 


Oregon 
Corvallis: Rev. L. H. Westberg, Grace 
Lutheran Church, 15th and Van Buren. 


Rhode Island 


Newport: Rev. M. V. Gustafson, First 
Lutheran Church, Corne St 


South Carolina 
Spartanburg: Dr. C. J. Shealy, 133 S. 
Converse St. : 
Greenville: Dr. E. Z. Pence, 421 N. Main 
Street. i 
Walterboro: Rev. Voigt M. Sink, Good 
Shepherd Church. 


Texas 
El Paso: Rev. P. W. Eriksen, St. Paul’s 
Lutheran Church, Montana at Ange St. 


Alaska 
Sitka: Rev. Hugh Dowler, Box 601. 


Canada 
Prince Rupert, B. C.: Rev. Magnus B. 
Anderson, 644 7th Ave. E. 
—N. L. C. News Letter. 


New York Conference 


UNSTINTED support-of Lutheran 
World Action, greater sensitiveness to 
the spiritual needs of the men behind 
prison bars (the claim is made by those 
who know that “many of him” are Lu- 
theran), and a need for careful study 
of what the Lutheran Church owes the 
growing numbers of mental patients in 
our state hospitals—these were among 
the items on the agenda of the spring 
meeting of the New York Conference of 
the United Synod of New York which 
met May 13 at the Wartburg Orphans’ 
Farm School, Mount Vernon, N. Y., the 
Rev. John F. Frenssen director. 

The host pastor; the acting president 
of conference, Ernest C. French, Christ 
Church, Newburgh; and the conference 
secretary, Theodore O. Posselt, Jr., 
pastor of St. John’s, Mamaroneck, con- 
ducted the Communion Service which 
opened the meeting. The acting pres- 
ident preached the sermon. 

Elections resulted in confirming Pas- 
tor French in the presidency, with 
John H. Sprock, pastor of Epiphany 
Church, The Bronx, as vice-president. 
Pastor ‘Posselt continues as secretary, 
and the post of treasurer, recently 
made vacant by the death of Mr. 
Marcus Eberhart, who had served con- 
ference faithfully in many capacities 
for a long time, was given to Mr. 
Bernhard H. Bueffel of St. Matthew’s 
Church, White Plains. Conference rep- 
resentatives on the synod’s Executive 
Committee will be President French 
and Dr. C. C. Stoughton, president of 
Wagner College. 

Although conference has only fift; 
congregations on its roll, it number, 
eighty-four pastor-members. 
seeming discrepancy exists because 0! 
the large number of men on the ter 
ritory who are in general work. He 
are the names of some of them: 


. Samuel Trexler, president 
United Synod of New York. 4 
Dr. Paul C. White, secretary, Unite 
Synod of New York. 
Dr. C. E. Krumbholz, Welfare De 
partment’ secretary, National Luthera 
Council. 4 
Dr. Ernst A. Tappert, linguistic sec 
retary, Board of American Missions. 
Dr. C. R. Tappert, editor, Luth 
ischer Herold. 
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_ Dr. Ambrose Hering, executive sec- 
retary, Lutheran Welfare Council. 

' Dr. Horace F. Martin, president, 
Biblical Seminary of New York. 

The Rev. Charles O. Thompson, su- 
perintendent-elect, New York Inner 
Mission Society. 

This conference likewise has two 
colored congregations in its member- 
ship, both in Harlem—Transfiguration, 
served by Pastor Paul E. West, and St. 
Paul’s, the Rev. Cyril Lucas pastor. 

-A unique feature of conference, often 
overlooked because taken for granted, 
is the fact that it includes New York 
City—Manhattan, the Bronx, and 
Staten Island—and Westchester County, 
together with several congregations in 
Orange, Rockland and Sullivan coun- 
ties. Wagner College is “at home” in 
the New York Conference. 

All these distinctive features are 
regularly tempered, by only fair at- 
tendance at the sessions of conference 
and by only mediocre (or less!) 
achievements in various endeavors 
within the church. Dr. Trexler, in com- 
mending the church for her solicitude 
for members absent from home in the 
nation’s services, reminded us that if 
synod meets her quota in 1943 for Lu- 
theran World Action, it will be the 
first time in the fourteen years of 
synod’s life that she has put any of her 
financial campaigns “over the top.” 
Isn’t that enough to keep anyone hum- 
ble? Further, conference has at pres- 
ent only one young man from among 
its congregations enrolled in a the- 
ological seminary preparing for the 
ministry; and the one per cent gain in 
er apportioned benevolence payments 
during the past year is the lowest 
among the conferences of the synod. 

The grave situation confronting con- 
ference in languishing city churches 
received attention in the form of a pro- 
posed amendment to synod’s constitu- 
ion, which will be presented at the 
convention in June. 

Mr. William H. Stackel, prominent 
yman of Rochester, N. Y., presented 
the new contributory pension plan to 
e meeting. Witiam C. J. Went. 


That They May All Be One” 


| Tue fifteenth annual congress of the 
fomen’s Missionary Society of the 
aryland Synod was held May 16 in 
e Lutheran Evangelical Church, 
rederick, Md., of which Dr. Amos J. 
raver and the Rev. William Sprenkle 
#re pastors. The theme, “That they 
aay all be one,” directed the thoughts 
Ef the day. 

7 The address of the morning was de- 
@ivered by Dr. Anne Seesholtz, a for- 
Mer Y. W. C. A. worker in China and 
present a teacher in the Baltimore 


Motherhouse. The text for her inspir- 
ing message was: “Ye are all sons of 
God through faith in Jesus Christ.” 
The afternoon devotions were in 
charge of Miss Tilda Marx, and the 
basis of her brief meditation was the 
scripture passage, “That being justified 


_by his grace, we would be made heirs 


according to the hope of eternal life.” 
Mrs. Gaither P. Warfield and Mrs. 
Corinne Machetzki spoke on Poland 
and British Guiana respectively. Sev- 
eral reels of pictures were shown on 
British Guiana to help visualize the 
work of the missionary in this south- 
ern continent. 

Mrs. Frederick J. Eckert, promo- 
tional secretary, conducted a_ short 
quiz, “What’s my name?” and led an 
informal discussion on the topic, ‘That 
they may all be won.” 

The installation service was in 
charge of Mrs. M. Edwin Thomas, pres- 
ident of the synodical society, and the 
consecration service was under the 
leadership of Mrs. Eric Summers. 

The Congress dinner brought the 
day to a climax. The Rev. Malcolm 
Shutters, a former missionary in China, 
was the guest speaker. 

The new officers are: Miss Helen 
Lawson, Baltimore, president; Miss 
Azalea Myers, Westminster, Md., vice- 
president; Mrs. Claude Snyder, Littles- 
town, Pa., secretary; and Mrs. Charles 
Muck, Waynesboro, treasurer. 

CorNELIA KRrou. 


“The Good Neighbor—" 


THE spring meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Philadelphia 
Conferences of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was held May 12 in Im- 
manuel Church, 57th and Christian 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa., the Rev. Richard 
C. Klick pastor. Devotions were con- 
ducted by Mrs. Erwin S. Spees, and 
greetings were brought from the local 
missionary society by its president, Mrs. 
W. G. Dietz, and from the congregation 
by Pastor Klick. Mrs. C. K. Lippard, 
president, presided. 

Mrs. G. Gordon Parker, missionary 
from Liberia, delivered the first address 
on the topic, “The Good Neighbor in 
Africa.” 

Another outstanding feature of the 
afternoon session was the celebration 
of the thirty-fifth anniversary of Lu- 
theran Woman’s Work. Miss Ida Zinser, 
magazine secretary, spoke about the 
Mission Worker, the forerunner of the 
present magazine, and enthusiastically 
told of interest in the pioneer days of 
missionary publications. Thirty-five 
members with lighted candles typified 
the years of service of Lutheran Wo- 
man’s Work. Mrs. Julius F. Seebach was 
introduced to the convention as the 
former beloved editor of this magazine 


and portrayed the development of it. 
She said, “The gospel of love and 
neighborliness has always been the 
watchword of the magazine, and no 
word of hate or revenge has ever dark- 
ened its pages.” 

The evening meeting opened with a 


‘Vesper Service conducted by Pastor 


Klick. Sister Anna Ebert spoke about 
“The Deaconess, a Good Neighbor.” 
She showed how our deaconesses in 
every phase of their work have been 
motivated by the good neighbor policy. 
The closing address was made by Dr. 
C. K. Lippard, former missionary to 
Japan. He based his inspiring message 
on the phrase, “I will look up, and 
laugh, and love, and lift,” and con- 
cluded his address with a plea for a 
ready response to the appeal of Lu- 
theran World Action. 
Mrs. Ciaupe O. Dirrotr, Reporter. 


“Thy Will Be Done’ 


Tue forty-sixth semi-annual conven- 
tion of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Chicago Conference was held 
May 11 at Grace Church, Chicago, IIL, 
the Rev. H. G. Twietmeyer pastor. The 
theme of the conference was “Thy Will 
Be Done.” The devotions were led by 
Pastor Twietmeyer. Words of welcome 
were given by Mrs. George Newman, 
president of the local society. Mrs. 
Armin George Weng, president of the 
conference society, presided. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Armin G. Weng; vice- 
president, Mrs. D. E. Bosserman; secre- 
tary, Mrs. W. B. Burdsall; treasurer, 
Mrs. A. P. Christensen; statistician, 
Mrs. M. E. Neilsen. 

The high light of the morning session 
was an interesting round-table discus- 
sion on “The American Way.” Those 
participating were Dr. H. L. Bowman, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago; Rabbi Weinstein of K. A. M. 
Temple, Chicago; and Prof. Lawrence 
Roemer of Loyola University. The 
moderator was Dr. J. M. Yard, director 
of the Chicago Round Table of the 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. 

The devotions at the afternoon ses- 
sion were led by Mrs. Twietmeyer. 
President Armin George Weng of the 
Illinois Synod made an earnest plea for 
wholehearted support of Lutheran 
World Action. Mrs. D. E. Bosserman 
presented a new missionary society 
from Edgebrook. Mrs. I. W. Bingaman, 
president of the synodical Women’s 
Missionary Society, gave an interesting 
resume of conferences that she at- 
tended recently. The main address in 
the afternoon was given by the Rev. 
John Pettit, missionary to Puerto Rico. 

The fall conference will meet at Wil- 
mette Church, Mitprep T, Krirrincer. 
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INTER-LUTHERAN CHURCH CONFERENCE LISTENS TO 
DR. GRAEBNER AND DR. FOELSCH 


THE spring meeting of the Inter-Lu- 
theran Conference was held in Vin- 
cennes, Ind., in the parochial school of 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, the Rev. 
Victor Selle pastor. The conference 

“embraces all Lutheran pastors of the 


Dr. Theodore Graebner 


Missouri Synod, the American Lu- 
theran Church and the United Lu- 
theran Church in central and southern 
Indiana and the surrounding territory 
in Kentucky and Illinois. Due to travel- 
ing conditions, however, this meeting 
did not include the Indianapolis area 
or the southeastern Indiana district. 
The absence of the brethren resident 
in those two areas was regretted, as is 
the case in these days with numerous 
important gatherings. - 

The Evansville pastors’ group headed 
by the Rev. C. G. Meyer, chairman, of 
the American Lutheran Church, and 
the secretary, the Rev. William A. 
Mehringer of the Missouri Synod, 
planned the program. The conference 
was exceedingly fortunate in having 
Dr. Theodore Graebner, editor of the 
Lutheran Witness, from St. Louis, Mo., 
and Dr. Charles B. Foelsch, president 
of the Chicago Lutheran Seminary, 
Maywood, Ill., to present the papers. 


Toward Lutheran Unity 


Dr. Graebner presented a paper on 
“The Limitation of Reason in Appre- 
hending the Truth of Scripture.” He 
explained that his contribution was in 
reality a chapter of. the book, Toward 
Lutheran Unity, which he had written 
in collaboration with Dr. P. E. Kretz- 
mann. The book is soon to come from 
the press and, from the thorough-going 
Scriptural approach presented in this 
paper, is certain to merit intensive 
study for a clearer understanding of 
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By G. E. MuLienpore 


the basic principles in the problem of © 
_Lutheran Unity. In a searching man- 


ner Dr. Graebner dealt with the meth- 
ods of reason and their limitations in 
comprehending the doctrines of the 
Scriptures. Though the Scriptures are 
sufficiently clear as to the Will of God 
and the Way of Salvation, the power 
of reason can only apprehend them, 
With detailed clearness the speaker 
presented the doctrines of the Scrip- 
tures and pointed out limitations in 
understanding them. Dr. Graebner 
made it emphatically clear that in the 
matter of Lutheran Unity, this phase 
of Reason and the Scriptures, to be 
rightly understood, must be considered 
together with the whole as developed 
in the book. 


Lutherans and Other: Protestants 


Dr. Foelsch presented a paper on 
“The Relationship of Lutherans to 
Other Protestants.” He explained that 
this material was not his own, but the 
findings of a special committee of the 
Executive Board of the U. L. C. A., on 
which he had served with Drs. Greever 
and Tulloss. The presentation empha- 
sized that Christian unity embraces a 
spiritual quality. The basis for organ- 
ization must be found in unity of Faith 
as over against social action. The va- 
rious types of relationship of Luther- 
ans with other Protestants were dis- 
cussed and the present Conferential 
relationship of the U. L. C. A. to the 
Federal Council was clearly stated. A 
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Dr. Charles B. Foelsch 


number of basic points for unity were 
presented and defined. 

Both papers were received with deep 
appreciation on the part of the thirty- 
seven pastors present. By those who 
have been in on the ground floor since 


the inception of these Inter-Lutheran 
Conferences, this meeting was rated as 
among the best. A fine fellowship pre- 
vails in this group of Lutherans. These 
conferences have served to promote a 
better spirit of understanding. Another 
conference is scheduled to be held this 
fall in Bloomington, Indiana. 


Parish News 


The fiftieth anniversary of the First 
United Lutheran Church, Columbus, 
Ind., was celebrated with special serv- 
ices during the week of June 6-13. 
Guest speakers at the various services 
were: H. E. Turney, D.D., president of 
the synod, and a former pastor of the 
congregation; H. Grady Davis, D.D.,; 
Chicago Seminary, Maywood, Ill.; and 
the Rev. John S. Hoenstine, Columbia 
City, Ind., also a former pastor of the 


‘congregation. The Rev. Bertal S. Larsen 


is the present pastor. 


Christ Church, Evansville, the Rev. 
Karl G. Peterson pastor, held a service 
of thanksgiving on the evening of May 
2, which was featured by a note-burn- 
ing ceremony. The $1,500 indebtedness 
on the church building has been en- 
tirely liquidated. The first pastor of the 
congregation, the Rev. J. Heber Shunk, 
was present for the service. Greetings 
were read from the two other former 
pastors, the Rev. Otto H. Friedmann, 
Kokomo, Ind., and the, Rev. Edwin 
Detmar of Nashville, Tenn. The con- 
gregation has started an organ fund 
which now amounts to $250. Money is 
also on hand for a new furnace, which 
has been ordered. 


The Church School of St. Mark’s, 
Evansville, has adopted a project of the 
Parish Abroad plan of the Board of 
Foreign Missions to contribute $1,000 
a year toward the support of the Rev. 
J. Resa, native ordained pastor, and his 
congregation in Caseros, near Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. This project will be 
carried on entirely through the offer- 
ings of the church school. 


Mr. Otto K. Jensen 


a member of Bethel Church, Cicero, 

Ind., and a leading layman in the synod, 

was elected chairman of the Board of 

Directors of Wittenberg College, 

Springfield, Ohio, at the spring meet- 

ing of the Board: Mr. Jensen has 

rendered remarkable service to his 

church through various important com- . 
mittees and boards of the synod. He_ 
has served for a number of years as 

treasurer of Mulberry Lutheran Home 

for the Aged at Mulberry, Ind. In this 

new capacity his keen business acumen” 
and fine Christian spirit will be de- 

voted to the welfare of Wittenberg. He 

is head of the State Board of Accounts 

of the State of Indiana with offices in 

the State House in Indianapolis. 
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eager for opportunities to serve through 
the church. 

Here are some of the “remarks” 
_ written on the membership slips signed 
at each meeting. “Very enjoyable and 
inspirational”; “Enjoyed the fellowship 
so much, hope ‘we can continue to have 
our dinners”; “Very happy to be with 
you”; “The dinner was so good, thanks 
to the committee”; “Those home-made 
pies look good to me.” 

One is repaid for the time shopping 
and arranging for the preparation of 
foods when there are so many expres- 
sions of gratitude. All we need do to 
appreciate the real meaning of the kind 
words, is to go into many of the restau- 
rants where our friends must stand in 
line for a long time, and even at best 
the food is not plentiful and the prices 
very high. We hear this statement very 
often, “This group seems to run itself 
with perfect order.” To this I smile and 
say, “Thank you.” A few of us are 
aware of the hours of planning between 
' meetings, and the number of committee 
meetings held from one public meeting 
to another. 


A PAGEANT 

“The Dawning,” by Lyman R. Bayard, 
directed by the Deaconess and pre- 
sented in the church at seven o’clock 
Easter morning, will never be forgotten 
by the fifty-four young people who 
participated because of the significance 
of the message presented in song, word, 
and action. The Scripture messages of 
Holy Week, Easter, and Ascension Day 
will no longer be strange to them. 

When one member in the Confirma- 
‘tion Class was able to tell of the hap- 
penings in Holy Week, he was asked 
where he had learned these facts. He 
responded, “From the Easter Pageant, 
of course.” In addition to the, value of 
gaining biblical information, they had 
the experience of living in the period 
when Jesus lived, and shared His life 
anew on an Easter morning with 
others; they experienced the value of 
a large number of youth working to- 
gether for a service; and it made it pos- 
sible for young people from all over 
the country to become acquainted in a 
ehurch in Washington. 

Yes, it was a family service, because 
the mothers served us our breakfast at 
6.15 a. m. and the fathers did the usher- 
ing, while the young people costumed 
for their respective characters. 

Need I say this year presented un- 
usual problems of gathering such a 
large number and having them present 
for the rehearsals, because of the hours 
they were called upon to work? Our 
first full cast was on Easter morning. 
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The young people were grateful for the 
opportunity given them by the church 
to share in one of the Easter services. 

In appreciation of the splendid co- 
operation during the six weeks of prep- 
aration for the pageant, the Deaconess 
arranged for a social evening at her 
home, where the cast enjoyed an eve- 
ning of fun together. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES IN THE PARISH 

I could report at length on some of 
the other privileges in the parish such as 
“A Day Spent Calling,” “Meeting With 
the Organized Sunday School Classes,” 
but space will not permit. I will leave 
to your imagination the importance of 
the church going into the homes of from 
75 to 125 members and friends monthly 
through the life of a parish deaconess. 

If I were asked to speak of the most 
important work of a Deaconess in a 
church, I could answer thus, “As a 


-beautiful window needs every piece 


and color to present a perfect and ef- 
fective picture, so the Deaconess needs 
to serve all ages and groups to fulfill 
the motto of her calling, ‘Ourselves 
Your Servants for Jesus’ Sake.’ ” 


From Ohio to Texas 


May 16 Dr. Lewis P. Speaker pre- 
sented his resignation as pastor of the 
First English Lutheran Church, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, to accept the call of the First 
English Lutheran Church of Austin, 
Texas. The congregation, in receiving 
the resignation, graciously granted Dr. 
Speaker a rest of six weeks between 
June 15 and July 31. He and his family 
will move to Austin about August 1. 

Dr. Speaker has been in the Colum- 
bus pastorate for nearly seventeen 
years. During this time 1,026 acces- 
sions have been received; 201 weddings 
have been performed; and 421 funerals 
conducted. 

Dr. Speaker has served as president 
of the Franklin County Ministerial As- 
sociation, chairman of Peace Action for 
Franklin County, and has been active 
in various other community efforts. He 
is a past president of the Southern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio and 
for many years has served as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Wit- 
tenberg College. He was chairman of 
the Wittenberg College Appeal. At 
present he is a member of the U. L. 
C. A. Board of Deaconess Work. 

The communing membership of the 
First Church of Columbus now exceeds 
800, and the congregation is in excellent 
financial condition. There is a building 
fund of some $21,000 in addition to a 
substantial amount in an endowment 
fund. Recently two members of the 
congregation announced that they were 
bequeathing their home in Bexley to 
the First Church for a parsonage. 


Only Christian Ceaching 
can win the Peace! 


It can't happen here? ,.... 


vey of British child-evacuees made a 
startling revelation: Three out of every 
five city children “knew absolutely 
nothing of the Bible, had never been 
taught how to pray!”’ Shocked by the 
report, the church leaders have now 
begun corrective measures. If mass 
evacuations were ordered in America, 
would we be proud of a similar census 
of our children? Not with 27 million 
untadéght spiritually now known! Let us 
not wait for bombs to impel us to con- 
sider the seriousness of the situation. 
Today’s children will make the world 
of tomorrow. They must be taught the 
right way now! Your official publishing 
house can help you. You can help us 
preserve our group strength through 
your patronage. We shall need ‘‘all 
we've got’’ for this emergency! Only 
Christian teaching can win the Peace! 


This is a cooperative message from 
THIRTY OFFICIAL CHURCH PUBLISHING HOUSES 


* in the interest of all-out Christian Teaching 


YOUR 
PUBLISHING 

HOUSE 
NEEDS YOU 


The following catalogs are available: 


Home Catalog 
Supply Catalog No, 74* 
Sunday School Literature Bulletin 


iA For pastors and Sunday school super- 
intendents. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street : Philadelphia 
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Wdwest Whscolbsnies 


FOUR PIONEER LUTHERAN COUPLES HONORED 


A Lutheran Service Center for Lincoln, Nebraska 


Five Lutheran synods are co-operat- 
ing in Lincoln, Nebr., in the main- 
tenance of the only denominational 
soldiers’ service center, located with 
the USO in the former Rudge & Gunzel 
department store building. Accredited 
by the National Lutheran Council and 
the Army and Navy Commission of the 
Missouri Synod, nine local churches are 
sharing in providing this service. These 
belong to the United Lutheran Church, 
the Augustana Synod, the United Dan- 
ish Church, the American Lutheran 
Church, and the Synodical Conference. 
Mr. Gus Prestegaard of Grace Church 
(U. L. C. A.), is chairman. He is as- 
sisted by nine laymen in the adminis- 
tration of the new quarters. The cler- 
ical representation is Pastor Alvin M. 
Petersen of the Danish Church for the 
National Lutheran Council, and Pastor 
F. Worthman for the Missouri Synod. 
The services provided include a Lu- 
theran reading and club room, an in- 
formation desk, lounge and writing 
facilities, and daily consultation with 
Lutheran pastors who are available at 
stated hours. This Lutheran Center is 
doing everything that can be expected 
by providing wholesome contact for 
service men with the community while 
stationed in or near Lincoln. 


In the Parishes 


The Lindy Mission, the Church of 
the Good Shepherd, the Rev. Lorin J. 
Wolff pastor, made a good showing for 
an open country church at confirmation 
time, receiving eleven junior con- 
firmands into communion fellowship. Up 
to-Easter since last fall their contribu- 
tions to benevolence amounted to $230. 
Their place of worship (it isn’t a 
church) has been cleaned, plastered 
and renovated through the co-opera- 
tion of men, women and youth, with- 
out expense except material, so that for 
the Easter celebration a new cheerful- 
ness permeated the services. For Lu- 
theran World Action they gave $106 in- 
stead of the synodically set goal of $30. 
It was a well-organized effort in which 
the Luther League deserves special 
credit. Their Easter attendance was 
one hundred thirty. 


After ten years of constant service at 
St. John’s Church, Norfolk, Nebr., 
during which time the membership was 
quadrupled, the Rev. George Herber 
resigned to take as his sole charge 
Christ Church, Pierce, Nebr., which for 
the last four years had been served by 
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him as a preaching place. Unending 
litigation concerning St. John’s prop- 
erty with its ever present element of 
uncertainty for pastor and members 
contributed much to his decision to re- 
sign and move to Pierce. Norfolk is 
one of the larger towns in which pop- 
ulation losses have been heavy. The 
Pierce congregation, which not so many 
years ago was ready to fold up for lack 
of members, now numbers fifty-five 
families who were able to remodel the 
parsonage at a cost of $1,500. While in 
Norfolk, Pastor Herber contributed a 
weekly broadcast over the local station. 


St. Matthew’s Church, Johnson, 
Nebr., on Easter dedicated a new pul- 
pit for the basement sanctuary, re- 
ceived new members, unveiled a serv- 
ice flag, and burned notes to the amount 
of $5,300. This makes the congregation 
free of indebtedness, and possessing 
one of the finest brick structures to- 
gether with a modern parsonage. Pas- 
tor E, C. Hansen’s special efforts over 
a period of years account for this 
achievement. 


The Rev. John J. Bahuth, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Schuyler, Nebr., 
was special guest at the local high 


’ school when he addressed them on cus- 


toms in his native land, Palestine, par- 
ticularly drawing a comparison be- 
tween education here and there. 


A Rural Institute - 


Nebraska’s seventh annual Christian 
Rural Fellowship Institute will be held 
June 21-25 on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska College of Agricul- 
ture in Lincoln. The conference, which 
is interdenominational, brings together 
rural church leaders, including laymen 
as well as ministers. Members of the 
regular teaching staff and national 
leaders in the rural life movement will 
be on the faculty of this institute. Mid- 
west Synod has made available six 
scholarships for attendance at this con- 
tinuation school. 


Among Early Settlers 

Recalling days of early Lutheranism 
in northwestern Missouri and adjacent 
sections of Iowa, St. Paul’s Church, 
eight miles west of Northboro, Iowa, 
arranged on Easter Sunday a celebra- 
tion in honor of four pioneer couples 
who were among the earliest Luther- 
ans to settle here and throughout these 
years were numbered among the 


staunch supporters of church work. 
Three brothers and their sister with 
the four respective spouses were hon- 
ored by their neighbors, their children 
and children’s children. All arrange-~ 
ments had been made by their pastor, 
the Rev. Walter Rowoldt. The real oc- 
casion was the anniversary of Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Hirz and Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Bredensteiner, who on that day fifty- 
five years ago had entered upon wedded 
life in'a double marriage ceremony in 
the neighboring St. John’s Church, 
Westboro, Mo. For all these years, 
anchored to the soil, they never lost 
sight of each other, both in their work 
and their church, of which they had 
been charter members. Two other 
brothers of Mrs. Hirz and their wives 
joined in the honors of the day, the 
Ernest Bredensteiners, married fifty- 
three years, and Mr. and Mrs. William 
Bredensteiner, who look back upon 
fifty-two summers since establishing 
their home. 

A strong section of the membership 
of St. Paul’s Church consists of the © 
descendants of these couples, as most 
of them who could have stayed on the © 
land and have continued the tradition 
of loyalty to their church. Fred Hirz 
was the first treasurer of St. Paul’s; the 
present holder of this office is his son 
Harry. This church is among the best 
per capita contributors for missions in 
the Midwest Synod. 


A Practical Home Mission Program 


is being carried out in the state of 
Kansas by pastors of the Augustana and 
United Lutheran synods, according to 
a report in The Kansas Synod Lu- 
theran. It brings the information that — 
Pastors G. L. Search of Waterville and 
Ernest Messer of Greenleaf, have ar- 
ranged for churches in western Kansas, — 
at Norcatur and Long Island, to be sup- 
plied by the Rev. Hilmer Larsen, the 
Augustana Synod pastor of near-by 
Herndon. Arrangements are also un- 
der way for Pastor Search to supply 
the Cottage Hill (Augustana) church, 
four and one-half miles south of Water- 
ville. This co-operative measure was 
proposed by the Regional Lutheran 


.Home Missions Committee as a means 


of aiding churches that are not able © 
to obtain pastoral services otherwise. 
Such simple device of assisting each 
other will mean much to overcome the 
dearth of rural ministers, as well as 
retaining the ground for which the 
fathers struggled. 


St. John’s Congregation, ten miles — 
southwest of Auburn, Nebr., is the 
happy possessor of a liturgically com-— 
plete equipment in paraments and — 
stoles. This development of liturgical © 
appreciation in an open country church © 
must be credited to the endeavors of — 
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~ antependia and stoles. 


If You're Going to the Movies 


CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


BEST 


CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: Air Force, Bambi, The Great Commandment, In Which We Serve, My 
Friend Flicka, The Pride of the Yankeés, Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


For Mature Audience: The Battle Cry of China, Casablanca, Desert Victory, For 
Me and My Gal, George Washington Slept Here, The Immortal Sergeant, Journey for 
Margaret, Keeper of the Flame, Life Begins at 8.30, The Moon Is Down, The More the 
Merrier, My Sister Eileen, One of Our Aircraft Is Missing, The Pied Piper, Random 
Harvest, Shadow of a Doubt, The Siege of Leningrad, This Land Is Mine, Wings and 


the Woman. 

Corregidor Melodrama. Triangular 
(Producers) love affair comes to obvious 

_ Otto Kruger ending as shells and men 
Elissa Landi fall on all sides. 
Donald Woods 


Dead Men Walk 
(Producers) 


Mary 


George Zucco 


re f Mosusuend 


Saas Albert 
Anne Shirley 


Lady of Burlesque 
(UA) 


Chas. 
Michael O’Shea 


Horror film exploiting su- 
perstition about return of 
the “evil dead” in form of 
vampires to take revenge. 


Carlisle 


Comedy. Test pilot given 
life insurance policy for. 
publicity, with girl agent 
assigned to prevent his fly- 
ing. 


Melodrama. Burlesque 
routines accompany back- 
stage murders until cule 


Dingle 
prit is found. 


B. Stanwyck 


The Mantrap 
(Rep.) 
Lloyd Corrigan 
H. Stephenson 


Night Plane from 
Chungking (Par.) 


Ellen 
Otto 


Robert Preston — 


Melodrama. Aging detec- 
tive, Sherlock Holmes dis- 
ciple, comes out of retire- 
ment to confound modern 
experts, solve murder by 
deduction. 


Melodrama. When plane 
to India crashes, assorted 
passengers, among whom 
are Nazi spies, fall in with 
Japanese holding remote 
monastery, eventually es- 


Drew 
Kruger 


Another routine tale interspersed 
with synthetic combat scenes, stagey 
in situation and dialogue. Common- 
place. 


Revolting. 


Starts out with more than usual 
freshness as to plot, but doesn’t quite 
come off. Heavy handed. M, Y 


Film about whose subject matter 
and certain dances censorship trou- 
bles have arisen, has its sordid at- 
mosphere unglamorized, turns out 
mostly dull. 


Expertly treated by cast and di- 
rector and lightened by clever inci- 
dental situations, this proves to be 
above average detective fare. M, Y 


Another example of cheap, incredible 
melodramas which seek attention by 
exploiting timely scenes and situa- 
tions. Fairly exciting, but neverthe- 
less hackneyed, unconvincing. M, Y 


cape. 


their pastor, Dr. G. W. Wiencke and his 
family, who set the example two years 
ago at the time of the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the church, 
when they presented a set of white 
Since then the 
women of the church have added the 


- other colors from time to time. 


On Maundy Thursday, during the 
evening communion service, the black 
paraments and stole were added, thus 
completing the series. They are the 
gift of the Herman Meyer family, who 
themselves had applied their needle- 
craft to this new adornment of their 
church. The presentation was made in 


4 memory of their late parents, Mr. and 
_ Mrs. J. H. Meyer. In 1941, at the dia- 


mond jubilee, Mr. Meyer was one of 
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is ae 


the few survivors whose life span had 
seen the entire history of this, one of 
the oldest churches in Nebraska. As a 
youth he had arrived in a covered 
wagon and for many years a log cabin 
was their home. Eleven children belong 
to his family who, following their pa- 
rents in loyalty to their church, have 
influenced the development of the area. 


St. Peter's Church, Creston, Nebr., 
the Rev. R. L. Jobman pastor, has an 
active Brotherhood. Not only have they 
seen to it that the quota to Lutheran 
World Action was overpaid, but they 
have rented a thirty-five-acre field and 
put it to corn. Sharing in planting, 
cultivating, and husking, they expect to 
use the proceeds for the reduction of 
their church debt. 


When in 
MILWAUKEE 


Come to 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 

Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. 
Take Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or 


Clybourn St. cars west to Nineteenth St. 


THE ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 
W. S. Dysinger, D.D., Pastor 
“We belisve the Bible and preach the Gospel” 


THE CHURCH OF FAITH IN THE LAND 
OF SUNSHINE 
SUNDAY SCHOOL . d ae 30 A.M. 
WORSHIP 700 A.M. 
BIBLE READING SERVICE a aS P. M. 
LUTHER LEAGUE 0 P. 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ST. ANDREW'S-BY-THE-SEA 
Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


10: 00 A. M. 
11: 15 A.M. 


CHURCH SCHOOL ... 


“For Spiritual Refreshment.” 


A Unique Post Office 

Mail addressed to our church near 
Cedar Creek, Nebr., is handled in a 
post office permanently established in 
a chicken house, size 12 x 14 feet, pur- 
chased for the purpose by the U. S. 
Post Office Department not so long ago. 


The widely known Black Hills Pas- 
sion Play, which has annually been 
presented in the outdoor amphitheater 
at Spearfish, S. D., has been suspended 


- for the coming summer, owing to gaso- 


line and tire rationing. The play has 
been a major attraction to visitors. 


Two new names of churches to re- 
place their former designations and 
never before heard of in Midwest rec- 
ords, have made their appearance. St. 
Paul’s Church of Grand Island, Nebr., 
the Rev. C. Goede pastor, has been 
changed to “Messiah Lutheran Church” 
for better identification over against 
the Nebraska Synod’s St. Paul’s in the 
same place. The mission church at 
Lindy, Nebr., has shifted from “Zion” 
to “The Church of the Good Shepherd,” 
which might be used in an additional 
sense in appreciation of their pastor, 
the Rev. Lorin J. Wolff. : 
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Beautiful flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


” SERVICE FLAGS ° 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. . 
t#== Ask for free catalogue. Write today. ~ 


VHENRY KECK 


‘STi: GLASS 
STUD ese 


a pao al eee ERED Seer ee ae 
xu * GINAL- DESIGNS “x 


oo RGU 


Only $25 to $35 


Secures This Electric Bulletin 


Build your own cabinet from our 
blue prints, and we supply steel 
sign panel and letter equipment. 
Hundreds of churches are thus se- 
curing an electric bulletin at great 
savings. Send for information. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 
308!/, E. 4th St. Davenport, lowa 


£0 BY 
ELECTRICITY 
THE CAST wo) 
INTERCRANCEABLE 
STULL BULLETINS 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


\ °3.50 to $7.00 Double 

~ 1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 

George H. Newton ~cManager 


Prince George 
Hotel 14 East 28st. 


New York, N.Y. 
Choiré 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work. 
Pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


For Information and 
Literature, write 
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, 30 x 64 feet. 


IDLAND COLLEGE 


OFFERS strong courses in liberal arts, fine arts, teacher 

training, pre-nursing, journalism, pre-theological, com- 

mercial and business administration at all levels, and 
pre-professional. 


Lutheran Governor at Dedi- 
cation of Indianapolis 


Church 


Tue first unit of Ebenezer Lutheran 
Church, Millersville Road at Eastern 
Ave., Indianapolis, Ind., was dedicated 
May 23 by the Rey. William L. Pifer 
pastor. Gov. Henry F. Schricker, In- 
diana’s Lutheran Governor, delivered 


Governor Henry F. Schricker 


the chief address at the afternoon serv- 
ice. H. E. Turney, D.D., president of 
the Indiana Synod, and the Rev. Donald 
E. Elder, president of the United Lu- 
theran Ministerial Association of In- 
dianapolis, extended greetings. 

Family Night and Open House were 
held with E. A. Richardson, Indiana’s 
poet-laureate, as the speaker. 

_ The old church was destroyed by fire 

February 12, 1942, and since that time 
services and meetings were held in the 
basement of the business house of one 
of the members. Only the first unit of 
the new church has been completed, 
and this will be used until after the 
war. Then the original unit will be- 
come the parish house. It is one and 
one-half stories in height and measures 
It will seat about 175 
persons. 

Ebenezer Church was founded 107 


Fremont, Nebraska 


FRED. C. WIEGMAN, D.D. 
President. 


years ago. It dates back to the forma- 
tion of the church in this country, when 
original members came here from 
Maryland. The history of Ebenezer 
really begins in 1823, when James 
Monroe was president of the United 
States and Indianapolis had a popula- 
tion of less than 200. A small number 
of courageous and God-fearing persons 
residing in Maryland conceived the 
idea of forming a colony and taking 
their departure for Indiana. They were 
all Lutherans, and Abraham Reck, the 
old friend of “Father” Heyer, was their 
pastor. The colonists, determined to 
brave the dangers and undergo the 
hardships incident to a new country, 
started their journey in 1823. They 
came in wagons as far as the Ohio 
River, where they built a flat boat, and 
on it came to New Harmony, Ind. From 
there they came to what is now Indian- 
apolis. 


From Barn to Church Building 


For several years after their arrival 
in Indianapolis, they held religious 
services in Pastor Reck’s barn and 
afterward in the homes of the people. 

August 6, 1836, a congregation was 
formed and a log church built near the 
northeast corner of the present ceme- 
tery at Fall Creek. The congregation 
held services in this log church until 
1853, when a frame church was built. 
At the dedication of this building a debt 
of $175 was removed. 

The congregation continued to wor- 
ship in this frame building until 1872, 
when a two-story brick building was 
built. They worshiped in this church 
until it was destroyed by fire in 1942. 
The policy of Ebenezer has always been 
to pay as they go, and it is not their 
intention to change that policy now. 
The present unit was built at a cost of 
$11,000 and was debt free the day of 
dedication. The afternoon offering for 
the building fund exceeded $1,000, 
bringing the total balance in bank to 
$10,000 for the second unit. 


Dr. Strock Returns to India to 
Work in Orphaned Mission 


Tus is the title of an article in The 
Gleaner of May 1943, official organ of 
the Illinois Synod. It will be of inter- 
est to a wide circle of our readers: 

“Dr. J. Roy Strock, veteran mission- 
ary to India and former president of 
Andhra Christian College, India, who 
has been serving most acceptably this 
past year as professor at the Chicago 
Seminary, has accepted an urgent call 
to return to India and take charge of 
the great orphaned Gossner Mission, 
with its more than one hundred thou- 
sand native members. Although Goss- 
ner is one of the greatest missions in 
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the world, it does not have at the pres- 
ent time a single non-native mission- 
~ ary. If the mission is to continue, it is 
urgent that a missionary of ability take 
over its direction. Dr. Strock was se- 
lected, and so urgent was the call that 
he felt he had to accept. With Mrs. 
Strock he will leave for India soon. 
“Both Dr. and Mrs. Strock will be 
greatly missed. They have been so gra- 
cious and generous in giving of their 
time and ability that their going will 
leave a great void. And when we con- 
tribute to Lutheran World Action, let’s 
give a few extra dollars so that Dr. and 
Mrs. Strock may be properly supported 
in their work of saving to the Lutheran 
Church one of our greatest missions. 
God bless Dr. and Mrs. Strock!” 


Pastor Gerstmyer Retires 
from Active Ministry 


AFTER a ministry of nearly twenty 
years in Bethany Church, Baltimore, 
Md., the resignation of the Rev. H. L. 
Gerstmyer was regretfully accepted by 
his congregation because of his illness 
and his desire to retire from the active 
ministry. On May 30, the last day of 
this pastorate, the congregation, friends 
and auxiliaries of the congregation pre- 
sented him with a purse of $575 for his 
personal use and a small pension was 
granted him by the congregation. He 
has been made pastor emeritus in ap- 
preciation of his faithful service. 

In 1923, when Pastor Gerstmyer be- 
gan his pastorate in Bethany Church, 
he found a struggling congregation of 
ninety members meeting in .a small, 
dilapidated building with very little 
hope for the future. A large stone 
church has been built, a parsonage and 
a parish house were purchased, and the 
congregation has increased to more 
than 600 members. The Common Serv- 
ice Book was introduced for use at the 
services, Senior and Intermediate Lu- 
ther Leagues were organized, and 
members have served in prominent 
places in the Baltimore District and 
Maryland Synodical Leagues. Boy and 
Girl Scout Troops have been organized 
and are flourishing. 

During an active ministry of thirty- 

* nine years Pastor Gerstmyer has served 
churches in Bainbridge, Marysville, 

‘Manchester and Newville, Pa. He and 
Mrs. Gerstmyer expect to make their 
home in Baltimore. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


THIRTY-SEVEN seniors were awarded 
bachelors’ degrees at the 101st annual 
commencement of Roanoke College, 
Salem, Va., Sunday, May 30. Dr. 
Charles J. Smith, president of the col- 
lege, delivered the commencement ad- 


_ June 16, 1943 


Why Choose a Junior College? 


@ Because young people need personal at- 
tention from the ages of 15 to 19, the 
Junior College years. 


e Because graduates of a Junior College are 
well prepared to take up specialized work 
of a College in the third year. 

e@ Because the Junior College is able to 


carry on Christian education unhampered 
by the necessities of war. 


e Because at MARION COLLEGE, Marion, 
Virginia, girls can have two years of col- 
lege work, who cannot take a full four- 
year college course. 


Address 


REV. HENRY E. HORN, President 
BOX K, MARION, VA. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


SELINSGROVE, PA. 

G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 
“The Thoughts of Youth are Long, Long Thoughts” 
While Susquehanna University is now educating 
325 prospective aviation cadets in basic college 
subjects, she announces her regular curricula for 
civilian students as follows: 


Liberal Arts (A.B.) 
Business Education (B.S.) 
Music Education (B.S.) 


THE SUMMER TERM 
divided into two sessions of six weeks each, be- 
ginning June 7, 1943. By entering now the student 
may accelerate graduation. Fall term begins Sep- 
a : tember 16, 1943, 
The Library For catalog write—SECRETARY OF ADMISSIONS 


dress on the theme, “Some Things That 
Remain.” “After the war,’ Dr. Smith 
declared, “we shall still have the good 
earth. Cultural life will remain. 
Libraries, literature, and the intel- Al 


lectual resources of humanity will re- us = 


main. Finally, after the war is over, 


the church and the moral foundations * 
of the universe will remain.” 
The speaker at the baccalaureate 
service, also held on May 30, was Dr. rege Ir ape from lhe 
Paul J. Hoh, professor of practical the- 
ology and missions at the Lutheran soul of lhe ongan, 
Theological Seminary, Philadelphia, : ; ae 
Pennsylvania. and entered inlo mine... 
A special feature of the annual meet- —from "THE LOST CHORD” 
ing of the board of trustees, held in 
Lucas Chemistry Hall, May 29, was a He Organ ees ips ae oe 
review and inspection of the battalion ie cee Slee spare neces 
of 105 naval aviation cadets in the War called forth in beautiful melody by 
Training Service stationed at Roanoke the artist. But the organ, too, must be 
College. Under the direction of Lt. an artist — capable of responding to 
é F the most subtle expression. And lead- 
(j. g.) Carl J. Barrington, naval-of- ing organists consider a Moller instru- 
ficer-in-charge at the college, and Lt. ment truly an “artist of organs”. 
Roy Shelor, of the Virginia Protective Today, Moller’s craftsmen are en- 


Force, the cadets went through a series Based lee Pac vc uous: 7 Ouest. 
By retaining them, Moller will have 


of drills and manetivers on the campus their skill available for building again, 
before the board of trustees and a large in beacctime hee Acdet of Oreanit. 
group of spectators. 
Dr. C. R. Brown, director of the sum- 

mer semester, has announced that the 7 
summer semester will begin June 14, OMOLMER. 
ae. es in all SUE THE ARTIST OF ORGANS -THE ORGAN OF ARTISTS 
0 e college. e six weeks’ term ~ agrees ene 
will close July 23 and the nine weeks’ ee ae z 
term August 18. 

—Roanoke News Service. 
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CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


CARTHAGE,. ILLINOIS 


Fifty-two per cent of the 1942-43 
enrollment are members of the 
Lutheran Church. Lutheran stu- 


dents should attend a strong Lu- 
theran college. A cultured, Chris- 
tian faculty commands respect of 
thinking students. 

For further information address 


Office of the President 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


A church in the Philadelphia Area desires 
applications with references for a position as 
organist and choirmaster. Address inquiries 
and applications to: A. J. A., c/o The Lu 
13th and Spruce Sts., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


eran, 


RECREATION HOME 
“LAKEWOOD MANOR,” LAKEWOOD, N. J. 
For convalescent and rest seeking guests. Ex- 

cellent food. $22 a week and up. For booklet 
phone Lakewood 1078 or write ia Herpel. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Va37 Marina ee yearesteerce* 1943 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N, Y 


Choir and Pulpit Gowns 


Hangings-Ornaments, Etc. 
THE C. E. WARD CO., NEW LONDON, 
OHIO 
Confirmation Gowns 
Rental Rates on Request. 


PERSONAL 


THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
ordination of Dr. Wilson P. Ard was 
observed at Trinity Church, Hagers- 
town, Md., May 16. The sermon at the 
morning service was preached by Dr. 
Walter H. Traub, pastor of Kountze 
Memorial Church, Omaha, Nebr., and 
in the evening by Dr. Carl C. Ras- 
mussen of Gettysburg Seminary, both 
close friends of the pastor. Mr. M. P. 
Moeller, Jr., head of M. P. Moeller, Inc., 
and a councilman of St. John’s Church, 
Hagerstown, sang a solo at the morning 
service and Dr. Traub presented a 
purse to Dr. Ard on behalf of the 
church council of the congregation that 
he has served for the past two years. 
At both services the church was filled. 

During Dr. Ard’s pastorate in 
Hagerstown the attendance at services 
has increased more than 100 per cent 
and the finances of the congregation 
have materially improved. 

Dr. Ard was ordained by the Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania in 1918 and 
served St. John’s Church, Bellefonte, 
Pa., and Messiah Church, Denver, Colo., 
prior to his present pastorate. 


The Rev. Oscar E. Feeman, pastor of 
the Aaronsburg Charge of the Central 
Pennsylvania Synod, resigned June 1 
to become pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Roaring Spring, Pa. 


The Rev. Dale L. Kohr, pastor of the 
Rebersburg Pastorate, Pa., resigned 
May 17 to become pastor of Christ 
Church, Bridgeton, N. J. 


C. A. Rudisill Library 


LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE 


(Co-educational) 
HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the United Evangelical Lutheran Synod of North Carolina .. . 
Fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. A.B. and 


B.S. degrees .. 


. Pre-professional, teachers’, business administration, and music courses .. . 


Expenses, $380 to $400 ... For information and catalogue, write 


P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College 
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Hickory, N. C.- 


The Rev. George D. Laird, pastor of 
the Felton Charge of the Synod of Cen- 


_ 


tral Pennsylvania, resigned May 3 to — 


become a chaplain in the United States 
Army, May 8. 


The Rev. Joseph Kemp Peaslee, a 
member of the graduating class of Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary in 1943, 
was elected to succeed the Rev. Henry 
L. Gerstmyer as pastor of Bethany 
Church, Baltimore, Md., and will be in- 
stalled as pastor June 20 by the pres- 
ident of the Maryland Synod, Dr. Ray- 
mond C. Sorrick. 


Mr. Peaslee was ordained by the | 


Maryland Synod at its recent meeting 
at Gettysburg, Pa. He is a native of 
Washington, D. C., and a member of 
the Church of the Reformation. During 
his student days he was student as- 
sistant at St. John’s Church, Baltimore, 
Md., and St. Matthew’s, York, Pa. ‘ 


CONGREGATIONS 


Fayetteville, N. C. St. James con- — 


gregation is a mission, but their contri- 
butions for Lutheran World Action this 
year amounted to $343, which is $5 per 
communing and contributing member. 
It is also five times the quota set for 
them. Naturally, Pastor George W. 
Lingle and his congregation are pleased. 


Middle Village, N. Y. May 16 was a 
red letter day in the history of Trinity 
Church, Dr. H. C. Wasmund and the 
Rev. Paul H. Wasmund pastors. Just 
eighty years have passed since this, the 
first Lutheran church in the Borough 
of Queens, was organized in 1853, 
shortly after the opening of the Lu- 
theran Cemetery in Middle Village. 

The anniversary was observed at two 


festival services, one at 9.30 A. M. for Fc 


the youth of the congregation, at which 
Dr. Paul C. White, secretary of the 
United Synod of New York, preached 


the sermon, and the other at 10.45 A.M. ~ 


for the adult members, with the Rev. 
Dr. Paul Andrew Kirsch, secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, as the 
preacher. 

A social gathering was held in the 
parish house Wednesday evening, at 


‘ which neighboring pastors brought 
greetings and good fellowship reigned. _ 
Beginning May 2, with a financial 


campaign for a suitable thank offering 
to mark the occasion, $7,220 in pledges 


was reported. A modern parish house 


was built in 1934 at a cost of $55,000, 
and it is to help clear the remaining in- 


debtedness on this building that the — 


thank offering will be used. 


THE COMMISSION OF ADJUDICATION ~ 
The Commission of Adjudication of the United 


Lutheran Church in America will meet Wednes- _ 
M. in the William 


day, June .23, at 10.00 A. 

Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
P. W. H. Frederick, Pres. 
B. H. Pershing, Sec. 


The Lutheran J ; 


SYNODS 


The eighty-eighth annual convention of the 
Mississippi Synod will be held July 6-8 in 
Redeemer Church, Craigs Springs, Miss., the 
Rev. Charles L. Irvin pastor. The convention 
will open with the Holy Communion Service 
Tuesday night at 8.15. O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


The fifteenth annual convention of the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York will be held at 
St. Peter’s Church, 54th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York City, June 21-24. The con- 
vention will open with The Service and Holy 
Communion Monday, June 21, at 8.00 P. M., at 
St. Peter’s Church. Sessions will be held daily 
at 9.00 A. M. and 2.00 P. M. at the church. The 
Service of Ordination Wednesday at 8.00 P. M. 

All candidates for ordination and pastors de- 
siring admittance to the synod will make their 
arrangements direct with the chairman of the 
Examining Committee, the Rev. Walter M. 
Ruccius, 95 Mead St., Hempstead, L. I., N. Y. 

Paul C. White, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The 1943 convention of the Wartburg Synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society will be held in St. 
John’s Church, Springfield, Ill., the Rev. W. W. 

~ Roth pastor, June 23 and 24. 
Mrs. Wilbert Nodolf, Sec. 


OBITUARY 


Mrs. Vida Boyer Geyer 


After three months of intense suffering from 
cancer, Mrs. Norman V. Geyer entered into life 
eternal at the Community Hospital in Kingsport, 
Tennessee, May 18. 

Mrs. Geyer was born at Dillardsville, Pa. 
Orphaned youth, she went to Lafayette, Ind., 
to live with her brother, the Rev. Elmer D. S 
Boyer, then pastor of the Lutheran Church 
there. By him she was instructed and received 
into his congregation’ by confirmation. It was 

_ there she met Mr. Geyer. In 1923 she came to 
Kingsport as a happy bride and brought with 
her a transfer of church membership to Holy 
Trinity mission congregation of which her hus- 

_ band had been a member about two years. 

Mrs. Geyer was always a truly devoted and 
active church member, manifesting an active 

_ interest in every phase of the life and activity 
of the congregation and, in fact, of the whole 

*Church. But it was as a truly devout wor- 

_ shiper in song that she excelled. Possessed of 

- a sweet voice well cultivated and trained, she 
was the very soul of worship in the congrega- 
tion.. Beginning with a few youths, she suc- 
ceeded in building up a choir acknowledged by 
many to be one of the best in Kingsport. Pos- 
sibly no one knows how long or how much she 
suffered from her dread disease before she 
ceased to attend church services. It is certain 
that she often entered with -her whole .great 
‘spirit into the singing of our service when few 
in a less painful condition would have thought 
of leaving their homes for church attendance. 
She was faithful unto death. Surely she has 
won her crown? of life. 

The redeemed spirit. having departed to be 
forever with her Lord, more loving friends 
than our church could possibly accommodate 
gathered to pay their last tribute of respect to 
the wasted form that had been the earthly 
abode of such a beautiful and devoted soul. 
We could not, if we had wished, banish the 
thought that she was, even then, not far from 

_the place she loved so well; but that she was 
wondering why we could be so sad because of 
our loss while we know her gain is so great. 
The service was concluded in beautiful Kings- 
port Cemetery. God grant us to meet the last 
enemy with calm composure as Vida did. To 
her surviving loved ones, husband, brother and 
aunt, we offer true fellowship in suffering but 

commend to them the unfailing consolations of 
the gospel. John W. Shuey. 


Martin Luther Peter, D.D. 


was born in a Lutheran parsonage at Corydon, 
Ind., January 28, 1865, the son of the Rev. 
Philip Adam and Mahala Rhodes Peter. His 
was the experience of a qr household all 
the days of his life. He departed this life May 
15, 1943, at his late residence in Dayton, Ohio. 


_He was a man who enjoyed life to the fullest. | 


He was always busy. Never did he seem to find 
time heavy on his hands. He never grew old. 
_ He was about his Lord’s business. 

Martin Luther Peter was educated at Capital 

University, Columbus, Ohio, and Roanoke Col- 
lege, Salem, Va., graduating with the degrees 
A. B., 1889, and A.M., 1892. He was graduated 

from the Lutheran Theological Seminary, Co- 

lumbus, Ohio, in 1892, and was ordained to the 

Lutheran ministry August 9, 1892. He was hon- 

ored with the degree of Doctor of Divinity by 
_Roanoke College at its commencement in 1942 
on the occasion of his fiftieth anniversary in 
the Christian ministry. 

Dr. Peter was united in marriage with 
Augusta Pfeiffer, 1894 (deceased), who bore 
him a daughter, Esther Augusta; with Mrs. 

Leslie Lee Johnson, 1911 (deceased); and with 

Edith Lynn Stout, June 1, 1916, who survives 


June 16, 1943 
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In This Home! 


“T have never known our home to be without the church 
paper. I should feel lost without it. My father was an inveterate 
reader, and he placed “The Lutheran’ far above any other 
paper or magazine which came into our home. He lived to be 
91 years of age, and during the last seven or eight years, after 
my mother lost her sight, I became in a way EYES for them, 


and took my mother’s place in reading aloud to him and to 
her. It was through this habit of reading regularly to them the 
paper they regarded so highly that I formed an opinion of it 
I had never had before, AND NOW IT IS FIRST WITH ME 


as it was with them. 
Sincerely yours, 


Miss Laura Haltiwanger, 
Columbia, S. Car.” 


his departure. Other survivors are his daughter, 
Mrs. Esther Augusta Daugherty; a grandson, 


i Styles; and a granddaughter, Sey S h | 
Mart eee a tae aes Hamma Divinity Schoo 


It was at LaPaz, Ind., that Dr. Peter began 


his ministry in 1892. He ee. hig. last ger The Theological Seminary of 
at St. John’s Church, Libe: ‘ownship, ° 

indiana: in November 1942, thus ending his Wittenberg College 

preaching career in the congregation where his For catalog and information address 


inistry was be . Dr. Peter’s pastorates were 
gh ioba’s Church, Liberty Township, LaPaz, Dean E. E. Flack, Th.D., D.D., Springfield, O. 
and Pleasant Valley, Ind.; Corydon, Ind.; Xenia, 
Ohio; Aurora, W. Va.; St. Jacob’s Church, 
Smithfield, Pa. His health broke in 1930, and 
Se moved to Dayton: po. ee ieee aula 
n the years of retirement from 
ministry both Dr. and Mrs. Peter have been NORTHWESTERN 
valued members of Second-Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Dayton, of which the Rev. Frank F. — LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL 


Secrist is pastor. Dr. Peter ever remained 

vitally interested in the affairs of the church SEMINARY 

in its general relations and in the congregation. Minneapolis, Minn. 

He was a valued father-friend-counselor-sup- Ss ees 
porter to his pastor. His counsel was ahways At the Center of U. S. Lutheranism 
oy ae Se ee a otiee ami ee An experienced teacher at the head 
lenged the interest of the deceased in addition of every department 

to the ordinary activities of the Christian min- OPEN SEPTEMBER 13 

istry. He was an ardent student and reader of 7 ; ; 

history, and a writer of religious brochures. For catalog and information write to the 
He served as Bere ace the West Vives president 

Synod and was one of the organizers 0: e 

Hurcisen Coun (Ind.) Historical Club. He : PAUL H. poo f 
was a student of genealogy, having attained the 2827 Girard Ave., North, Minneapolis, 
recognition of Fellow, First Families in Amer- 2 


ica, Institute of American Genealogy. Dr. Peter 
found great interest in the Richard Montgomery 
Chapter, Sons of American Revolution and 
served his chapter as secretary and chaplain. 


He was a member and treasurer of the Dayton 
Ee acer cervice took place at Second- CHICAG THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Trinity Church, May 18, in charge of the pas- In the Heart of the Nation. 

tor. The Rev. Carl F. Mittler assisted in the The Church Trains Leaders for Critical 
service, and at the close of the service paid Times 

beautiful tribute to Dr. Peter, whom he had : < 

known since early childhood, when the fathers For information and catalog address 
of the two men used to confer relative to their President Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D. 


respective work as Lutheran ministers. The 

text for the funeral sermon was that chosen Maywood, Mlinois 
by Dr. Peter, and registered with the secretary 
of the Synod of Ohio, written in Psalm 16: 11, 
“Thou wilt show me the path of life: in thy 
resence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand 
here are pleasures for evermore.’ 

Frank F. Secrist. 


Nursing Service Urgently Needed 
Help Your Country and Yourself 


Mrs, J. Earl Spaid TRAIN TO BE A PRACTICAL NURSE 


pasior of ‘Third Church, Louisville, Ky.. passed THE VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL TRAINING 


pote ras NT ta eater dey | foorning: SCHOOL FOR PRACTICAL NURSES 
une 5, er an intestinal opera A z 
The pro Bence es eonoucred De os A Nationally Recognized School 
parsonage and a ir ure! onday T= FFERS MEN 
noon, June 7. I. R. Ladd, D.D., president of the 2 we FROM ane 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, was in charge of A NINE MONTHS’ COURSE 
a ae ace vie on eg age nue of Eight Classes a Year. 
alv. urch, Louisville, preache e ser- 
mon. Burial took place in Resthaven Cemetery. Next Classes begin July 15 and September 1 
The Spaids have lived in Louisville nearly a Write for information 
score of years and Dr. Spaid was chairman of 
the Louisville Convention Committee last year. VOCATIONAL HOSPITAL, INC. 


Mrs. Spaid is survived by her husband and 
two daughters, Mrs. Mary Kimbel and Mrs. 
Ruth Kinker. Roger G. Imhoff. 


5511 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Our Weekly 


BULLETIN SERVICE 


As Affected by WAR CONDITIONS 


UNDATED BULLETINS 


for Occasional Use 
During July and August 
New 


A-6—Interior of Large Church 
“When We Pray in Church” 


A-7—Interior of Small Church | 
Two Short Stories (types of people) 


A-8—Interior of Chapel 
John Sebastian Bach 


A-9—Church Altar 
Picture of Myself (Stewardship) 


Previously Published 


A-]—Man Praying in Church Pew 
Life at Its Best 


A-2—Facade of Colonial Church 
How Big Is the Church in Your Life? 


A-3—“Go unto the House.. .” 
Good Manners in Church 


A-4—Group of Worship Pictures 
Guide to Worship 


A-5—Church at Center of Village 
Oldest Christian Customer (Sunday) 


C—(Communion) The Lord’s Supper 


R-1—(Reformation) Luther on Trial 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street 


CHICAGO 


& 


No change in price* for the present. 
, 


Standing Orders filled first, with issues rather closely con- 
fined to quantity definitely on,order at time of printing 
so as to conserve paper stocks. 


"Such changes as necessary in quality of paper, due to difh- 
culty in getting usual stock, will still provide paper satis- 
factory for the purpose. 


Maintenance of high quality of illustrative material and 


copy. 
e 


No regular weekly issues for July and August—selection of 
undated bulletins (some new) as listed here—for use 
during these months. 


September issues sent in August without renewal of standing 
orders. New subscriptions must be received not later than 
August 10. 


Continued co-operation urged in suggesting subject matter — 


for bulletins and constructive criticisms generally. 
e © 


*40 cents a 100 to subscribers, 60 cents a 100 
to others. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA PITTSBURGH © 


